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A TRUTH WITH TWO FACES TERRIE SULTAN 


Ida Applebroog’s art captures the eadenees of 
the social and psychological deviations that 
dwell beneath the sanitized, orderly veneer of 
daily life. Seducing the viewer with its humorous 
edge and technical acuity at the same time that 
it confronts the painful violations in even the 
most nurturing relationships, her powerful work 
explores the frightening gulf between the real 
and the ideal through universal themes such as 
sexuality and power, the loss or corruption of 
innocence, guilt and penitence, and personal 
isolation in an intrusive world. Applebroog 
addresses these thorny issues essentially as a 
satirist, denouneing our lax, immoral society, 
revealing our base affectations, contradicting our 
stereotypes, and dashing our cherished icons 
with a sharp-edged, decidedly vitriolic, and often 
indignant point of view. Hers is a language of 
dislocation in which each work is constructed to 
be read image by image, like a succession of 
phrases. But while representationally forthright, 
her paintings give up their eontent only gradual¬ 
ly; the nuanced subtexts of her pictures reveal a 
visual diction of rare precision, one that insists 
on telling a finely honed short stoiy through 
elliptical liaisons and startling juxtapositions. 
Radical transformations ensue: myths and verities 
are stripped of certainty; innocence slips into 
experience; and safe havens become landscapes 


brimming with threat. In Applebroog’s multifaceted worldview, humanity is 
a murky amalgam of positive and negative impulses, best observed through 
a caeophony of reflections and refractions that ultimately ciystallize into a 
strongly personal vision. 

Applebroog’s representations often deseribe a tangle of missed connections, 
evoking the paradoxical language of IVlilan Kundera’s “dictionary of misun¬ 
derstood words,” in which even the most banal expression can stand at 
cross-purposes with our intentions.’ In the late 1970s and early 1980s 
Applebroog began to mine this territory in a series of works that, emulating 
the comic-strip format and advertising-concept storyboard, simply but 
effeetively revealed the sometimes eontradietory nature of our words and 
actions. She created small books that repeated a single image, binding 
together this repetition by a suggestive but enigmatic caption. These she 
sent to artists, eolleetors, and eurators who received the unsolicited, hand¬ 
held visual poems in the spirit of their making—as an unanticipated but 
nonetheless seductive intrusion. At other times, she exhibited her sequences 
in a more publicly accessible format, as shallow cutout shadow plays or 
acrylic-on-vellum paintings. The texts in these paintings seem innocent 
enough—“1 threw it away,” or “Sure Tm sure”—and the same can be said for 
the associated pictures, which might show a couple hugging or a man tak¬ 
ing off his coat while addressing a woman who is lying in bed. But present¬ 
ed within the framework of a window, these cartoonlike juxtapositions of 
image and text place us in the ambiguous, voyeuristic position of furtively 
glimpsing the activities and conversation fragments of strangers. Like James 
Stewart’s eharacter in Alfred Hitchcock’s film Rear Window, the viewer expe¬ 
riences these images and phrases as a eollage of desultory snapshots of 
other people’s lives, that while fleeting and even sometimes unsettling, 
stubbornly accumulate and inform our own awareness.^ Applebroog’s frag- 
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Insight Bores Me (detail), 1987 
oil on canvas, 66 x 14” 
Bernice Steinbaum, New York 


merits, which have been described as explorations into the “semantics of 
experience,”^ empower us while inducing a vague feeling of anxiety over the 
implied but never fully stated unhappiness and isolation that resonate from 
our essentially passive role as watchers who see but do not act. 

Insight Bores Me (1987) operates at the edges of our disquiet, signaling that 
our capacity for self-awareness is as large as our ability to become bored or 
distracted by our “selves.” This vertical slip of a painting posits a modern 
parable of people who deny and avoid personal issues in favor of talking to 
professional strangers. Our protagonist may be literally “on the couch” but 
he would rather be elsewhere, perhaps, as depicted at the top of the paint¬ 
ing, posing with his three pals at the beach. In contrast, Jesus Loves U (1987) 
[page 83] is a montage of narrative details that push hard against our per¬ 
ception of social, political, and psychological problems. Constructed of eight 
panels that resemble the pages of a book or a series of freeze-frame images 
from a motion picture, this painting juxtaposes disparate but tenuously 
related scenarios, presuming a reading from left to right, top to bottom, 
although it is not necessaiy to follow this sequence in order to grasp 
Applebroog’s meaning. Painted in grisaille, everyday people reveal peculiar 
personality attributes-a man with the name Dora inscribed on his forehead, 
or a woman with the phrase “Jesus Loves D” tattooed on the inside of her 
lower lip. Other panels portray anonymous individuals and events such as 


those experienced in any contemporary urban 
setting: the homeless and dispossessed, the emo¬ 
tionally disturbed. Strikingly, all of these people 
reach out to be touched and heard. Applebroog’s 
uncanny ability to tap into our contradictory 
need for and fear of human contact is powerful¬ 
ly demonstrated by the woman depicted in the 
final panel. As if warding off the rainlike blows 
of the commentary, “We must not shake hands 
while people are slipping into my body,” her 
arms are raised in a defensive position. The 
cumulative effect of this series of narrative inter¬ 
ruptions is a strong reminder of the irrevocable 
impact of both specific emotions within us and 
random events beyond our control. 

NOSTRUMS 

OUR DREAMS. YES. ARE INSUBSTANTIAL; THE DREAMS OF GOD. NO. 
THEY ARE REAL. FRIGHTENINGLY REAL THEY BULGE WITH FLESH. 
THEY DRIP WITH BLOOD. 

MURIEL SPARK. Reality and Dreams' 
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1t was during the late 1980s that Applebroog’s work began to take on an 
increasingly monumental scale, and the dry irony and quotidian imagery of 
the early works gave way to a vast, cinematic panorama of imagistic juxta¬ 
positions. With these multipaneled compendiums, the artist abandons the 
convention of voyeurism, breaking up the unity of the picture plane by 
rejecting the concept of a painted canvas as a surrogate picture window. 
However, her expanded narratives remain couched in enigmatic metaphor 
instead of staking out an absolute position in the manner of many of her 
contemporaries, such as Leon Golub and Nancy Spero, who paint figurative 
compositions with openly social or political associations. Instead, 

Applebroog challenges us with a titillating panoply of seductive, often 
frustratingly elusive allusions to interior states of being. Just as the 
Enlightenment artists delved into scientific theorems and strategies in an 
effort to visualize, categorize, and thus understand the mysteries of what 
author Barbara Stafford has described as the “physiological and psychologi¬ 
cal unknown,”^ Applebroog ranges widely in compiling her imagistic ency¬ 
clopedia, seeking concomitance and metaphorical cross-pollination among 
the disparate arenas of theology, philosophy, biology, and art. 

Many works from this period mimic the structure of a medieval altarpiece. 
Works such as Camp Compazine (1988) and Vector Hills (1989) even have 
side wings that angle away from the wall to create the impression of three- 
dimensional space; the images on these panels support the central panel’s 
overarching theme. Applebroog also incorporates smaller sequential paint¬ 
ings similar to her early works, a compositional device that Marilyn Zeitlin 
equates with a predella because, by portraying secondary narrative episodes, 
they serve the same function.^ Combining many different mythological allu¬ 
sions, art historical references, and images from popular culture, these works 
greatly extended Applebroog’s playing field. In a series of paintings com- 



OPPOSITE PAGE AND ABOVE: Camp Compozine, 1988 
oil on canvas, 86 x 140 x 18” 

Ronald and Frayda Feldman, New York 
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Francisco de Goya y Lucientes 

Saturn Devouring One of His Children, 1820-23 

From the collection of the Prado Museum, Madrid 


pleted between 1988 and 1989, loosely tied together under the rubric 
Nostrums, Applebroog adeptly exploits scientific and medical metaphors to 
create an eerie atmosphere in which these twin icons of progressive mod¬ 
ernist rationality mutate into a miasma of opposing agendas. Paintings with 
titles such as Camp Compazine (1988), Idiopathic Center (]9S8), and Emetic 
Fields (1989) acknowledge the artist’s conviction that there are no magic 
remedies, no secret ingredients on which we can rely to cure our ills. 
Elaborately staged and succinctly articulated, these paintings juxtapose the 
powerful with the hesitant or ineffectual, focusing on the conflict between 
the will to dominate and the equally strong but not always realizable desire 
to resist domination. 

Applebroog’s use of two diametrically opposed medications (Compazine to 
suppress vomiting, and emetics to induce it) creates metaphors for assimila¬ 
tion and expulsion in Emetic Fields snd Camp Compazine. In Emetic Fields, 
two proverbial symbols of power—a masked surgeon and Queen Elizabeth— 
form the left and right wings of the central scene in which a woman, her 
sensible pumps rendered useless by the torturous platforms appended to her 
shoes, stands despondent in a garden. A modern-day Eve in the Garden of 
Eden surrounded by ripe fruit, she nevertheless seems unsuccored by this 
scene of plenty. Rather, shaded by an ominous tree that, like a nux vomica, 
is fecund with poisonous fruits, she seems to endure an unbearable weight 
of disappointment.^ Planking the scene, arrayed like a garden trellis, are 
three additional panels that depict a series of discontinuous daily events, 
further blurring the boundaries between exterior and interior realities that 
the artist has already breached.® The repeatedly stated caption, “You are the 
patient, 1 am the real person,” emphasizes the artist’s struggle to ascertain 
the moral character of contemporary life. Meanwhile, in Camp Compazine 
we find ourselves faced with an abundance of banal images that, in the 
artist’s hands, become psychologically charged cryptograms. This dream- 
scape is dominated by domesticated turkeys, birds known for their gregari¬ 
ousness, meanness, and stupidity; they are flanked on the one hand by two 
stereotypical businessmen and on the other by a man, rather more frighten¬ 
ing, who calmly but firmly clasps a small human between his teeth. This 
character, which openly states the consumptive activities of the business- 








Idiopathic Center, 1988 
oil on canvas, 110 x 130 1/2” 
Private collection, New York 
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men, is Applebroog’s version of the mythological 
god Saturn devouring his young.^ In fact, all the 
men in this picture operate from positions of 
consuming authority, whether designated by 
God, as the man in the uppermost panel holding 
the placard suggests, assumed through the 
mechanisms of business, or secured by infanti¬ 
cide, like Saturn. 

The nineteenth-centuiy German romantic com¬ 
poser Richard Wagner described his operas as 
music-dramas to denote his fusion of text and 
music, and invented the dominant and recurring 
theme of the leitmotif to unify his story lines. 
Applebroog uses a similar visual strategy: estab¬ 
lishing a central theme, she then embellishes it 
with a host of rich variations. In the early 1990s 
the altarlike configurations gave way to more 
syncopated rhythms that are often rooted in the 
language patterns of children’s nursery rhymes 
and singsong chanting. The paintings from this 
period play openly with language, using absurd 
word games, linguistic reinventions, inversions, 
and disruptions in their titles to offer narrative 
clues. Lohengrin/bacitracin (1990), ooze/whose 
(1991), and circumcise/ostrocize (1991) continue 
Applebroog’s interest in medical metaphors, but 
now enhanced with ironic, anecdotal commen¬ 
taries that artist and writer IVlax Kozloff has 


described as “highly loaded word groups.”’® In Lohengrin/bacitracin, ripe egg¬ 
plants spill; a woman models for an unseen knife-thrower; a man opens a 
woman’s shirt; another combs a woman’s hair; yet another man, ridiculous 
in an oversized suit, stands staring defiantly at us. To offer a tongue-in- 
cheek interpretation of the cryptic melange of images in this painting, one 
could invent a story based on word associations with the title: the medieval 
knight of the Holy Grail (and in Applebroog’s lexicon, a paradigm for religious 
fanaticism) meets the German romantic Wagner (a prototype of modern anti- 
Semitism) on a field of topical antibiotics (healing) with the strains of the 
Wedding IVlarch (hope) in the background. Each player acts out an individ¬ 
ual scenario of unclaimed or unmet opportunity in the artist’s slightly 
deranged, rapid-fire translation of impulses into a multipaneled aggregate 
of synchronized events. 

MARGINALIA 

By 1991 Applebroog had made another major breakthrough in structuring 
the form and content of her work. Elaborating on the ability of the predella- 
like panels she so effectively incorporated into her large paintings to inject 
commentaiy on her main theme, she developed several series of smaller, 
freestanding paintings she called “marginalia.” Like sentence fragments, 
these paintings can be exhibited in everchanging, clustered groups, or in 
combination with more traditional wall-mounted canvases. Vigorously 
asserting their physicality, the marginalia are neither distanced nor linear. 
Instead they provide Applebroog with a polyphonic voice capable of weaving 
several points and counterpoints into a three-dimensional painting. She 
soon began to express this idea in room-sized installations, challenging 
viewers with a forest of images and figure fragments that must be mentally 
assembled into a coherent picture. Because the artist has eliminated the safe 
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Equating image with experience, the marginalia puncture space. In this 
world, everything is unstable; characters jump from the horizontal to the 
vertical, interrupting descriptive commentaiy with non sequiturs, disrupting 
the traditional object-to-viewer relationship we establish with wall-mounted 
paintings. An installation of marginalia in conjunction with oozc/whose 
illustrates this point. In the diptych construction of this painting, two nurs¬ 
es, temporarily unassigned to patients (yet another expression of 
Applebroog’s interest in medical metaphors), are surrounded by a gridded 
trellis bearing abundant red roses, symbols of beauty but also of martyr¬ 
dom. Countering the nurses, a man who seems to have been stitched up in 
the front sits at right. His privacy is further violated by the shovelful of dirt 
that spills down on him from the two children depicted in the panel above, 
and by the tiny image of a man in a suit, urinating. This scenario is played 
out for us within the relative security of a proscenium-like presentation. 
However, intruding into the room, the auxiliary/ visual notations of 
Applebroog’s marginalia form a confrontational arena. Characters engaged 
in their own actions—a woman walking down stairs, a man holding the arm 
of an old woman, a younger woman sitting strapped into an electric chair- 
introduce tempos and tones that complicate and expand the central analo¬ 
gy between acts of caring and acts of punishment or violation. 


Applebroog’s “totem” marginalia from 1991 function somewhat differently 
in that they are towers of stacked one-liners. Referencing the vertical orien¬ 
tation of the human body, they are intended to stand alone. These quick- 
sketch glimpses of casual acts of everyday life, couched in the artist’s signa¬ 
ture cartoon gestures, are designed to be experienced as theater-in-the- 
round. Each possesses its own title and personality, but is influenced by 
proximity to other panels; Applebroog groups them anecdotally, like guests 
at a cocktail party. Stacked three or four panels high and composed of por- 


distance between viewer and object, we find ourselves placed in medias res, 
squarely in the middle of Applebroog’s theater of nonsequential events. 
Unstated but central to this approach is the artist’s suggestion that we, as 
viewers, are integral in the telling of the story, and as such, have complicity 
in these often disturbing scenes. 











OPPOSITE page: Marginalia (stairs), 1992 
oil on canvas, 96 x 32” 

Marginalia, 1991 

Installation view at Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York 


traits, candid snapshots, and comically surreal or 
blandly mundane scenarios, these marginalia 
emulate the random chatter generated by 
snatches of overheard conversation or television 
channel surfing. Painted in monochrome, and 
with practically no established figure/ground 
relationship to fix them in time or space, they 
are intended to be read as fragments or 
sequences of communication adrift, unconnect¬ 
ed by the cathartic thread of linear narrative. 
Even though the tallest stacks stand almost five 
feet high, the dimensions of the individual pan¬ 
els create a tempting atmosphere of voyeurism 
that, like Applebroog’s earliest books, empowers 
us with the guilty pleasure of observing without 
being observed. 

In contrast, other marginalia from the same year 
are far more assertive and deliberative. The color 
in such works as Marginalia (bow girls), 

Marginalia (dancing pails), or Marginalia (golf 
man) is dense and richly tonal; while the figures 
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Mother mother I am ill, 1993 
oil on canvas, 110 x 72” 

Corcoran Galleiy of Art, Washington DC, 
The Jacob and Charlotte behrman 
Foundation Memorial Art Fund 








in the totem series tend to be rendered as stereotypical, inexpressive charac¬ 
ters, the personages in this group are less symbolic and more often realized 
as representational personalities. Bow girls, iron collar, and man with mask, 
for example, are compelling in their forthrightness. Often they are people 
we recognize. In Marginalia (Isaac Stern) [page 67] the artist depicts the cel¬ 
ebrated violinist Isaac Stern, performing in Israel during the Gulf War while 
wearing a gas mask because of a rocket attack. By using an image widely 
distributed through a host of media, Applebroog reinforces the common 
language of newspapers, television, and radio as sources that connect us to 
shared memories of the multiple dramas of modern life. Applebroog formu¬ 
lates her composition as a direct response to her observations of media pre¬ 
sentations, and the groupings in these marginalia installations further mirror 
the carefully planned randomness by which news and information are 
disseminated through the airwaves. “1 take eveiyday images from TV, films, 
magazines, the National Inquirer, anything, and repackage and recy^cle 
them,” she has said. “The work is about living in the world today-about 
being bombarded with information overload and desensitized by shifting 
realities.”’’ 

TATTLE TALES 

Applebroog’s paintings from 1993-94 take as their subject childhood fairy 
tales and other mythological stories. In Fatty, fatty, two by four (1993), 

Mother mother I am ill (1993), B, my name is Betty {]994), and Winnie's Pooh 
(1993), the images hover somewhere between the brightness of a childhood 
fantasy and the brutishness of a nightmare vision. Emphasizing the sharp 
edge of psychological dysfunction that to the artist lurks beneath even the 
most seemingly benign activities, the coded morals of fairy tales and nurs¬ 
ery rhymes are punctuated by cryptic references to personal or social disor¬ 
der. Perceiving the undertones of anxiety, fear, devilishness, and even mon¬ 
strousness that inhabit seemingly harmless childhood ditties, Applebroog 
illuminates these rhymes and fables as tales from the dark side laced with a 
sardonic sense of humor that mitigates the chilling motives implicit in their 
narratives. Like the evil child in IVIaxwell Anderson’s play The Bod Seed 
(1954), Applebroog’s characters are complex, perhaps even schizophrenic 


personalities that forge powerful lives out of 
equal measures of humor and terror. And like 
other literary predecessors, for example, Lillian 
Heilman, who often explored political and social 
issues in plays like The Children's Hour (1934), or 
Muriel Spark, whose novels such as The Prime of 
Miss Jeon Brodie (1961) expose the perversity of 
human experience, Applebroog aggressively tack¬ 
les complex problems by relentlessly stripping 
away societal facades to reveal the state of play 
between good and evil, truth and invention. 

Applebroog consciously develops these dualities 
in both her form and content. The surfaces of 
her paintings are elegant, virtually glistening 
with a rich, buttery skin that entices us to look 
as if touching. Her teasing images-people and 
anthropomorphic animals engaged in mundane 
transactions, anxious encounters, or deviant 
behavior-draw us deeper and deeper into 
provocative, often intensely probing questions 
about human nature. At first glance, everything 
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Pieter Bruegel the Elder, The Netherlandish Proverbs (detail), 1559 
Gemaldegalerie, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Preussischer Kulturbesitz 


can seem almost all right in Applebroog’s visual narrative, but there is 
always something a little off. A well-dressed, “normal” couple (with the 
exception of their bird’s heads) in I'm rubber, you're g/ue (1993) gives new 
meaning to the phrase “billing and cooing”; the sleeping girl whose head is 
about to be smashed in by a rock-wielding bear in Mother mother I am ill 
(1993) plays freely in the arena of Freudian archetypes. In the tour-de-force 
Jingle bells, shotgun shells (1993), the grotesque inversion of good is person¬ 
ified in the Santa Claus-like figure who looms with a carving knife over five 
sleeping children. In the foreground of this imaginary landscape, a series of 
nightmare images-a man in a coffin, a severed donkey and snake, a woman 
holding a little girl’s head as she vomits, a gnarled tree tied to a post- 
parade subconscious apprehensions, traumas, and psychological fears, evok¬ 
ing the combination of pleasure and terror in Hieronymus Bosch’s Garden of 
Earthly Delights (c. 1510), or the complex simultaneity of ambiguous moral 
purposes represented in Pieter Bruegel’s Netherlandish Proverbs (1559).’^ 


Like these historical antecedents, Applebroog’s art takes an outsider’s per¬ 
spective and tells many different, often difficult stories simultaneously. In 
Baby, baby, suck your thumb (1994), two women in bathing suits gaze out 
over their shoulders, while to the right of the central diptych, macabre 
plantlike figures enact a scenario of peculiar aggression. All the peripheral 
commentary—the several images of women with their legs spread and emit¬ 
ting streams of fluid, a child sitting with elbows on knees, a well-dressed 
man riding on the shoulders of a much larger woman-indicates dominance, 
submission, and separation. Cross my heart and hope to die (1994) [page 78] 
suggests the moralizing of a religious parable. This complex, eight-panel 
composition is a masterwork of distorted altar art: the crucified Christ, his 
blood running into chalices held by angels, forms the central axis from 
which the rest of the narrative stems. Below, a man smokes a cigarette while 















Jingle bells, shotgun shells, 1993 
oil on canvas, 110 x 72” 


holding up the fingers of his hands to indicate 
the numbers four and three, perhaps alluding to 
the seven deadly sins, perhaps to the days of the 
week. At the feet of the Christ figure a little girl 
plays with a ball and a man sips from a small 
teacup; on the right, a woman seems to launch 
her baby into space. The large, ancillary panel 
on the lower right shows a group of six individ¬ 
uals around a table; while gagged, they suggest 
a contemporary reiteration of the Last Supper. 
Additional canvases proffer still more images: 
small portraits of a man, a woman, and a child 
punctuate the overall construction, and as a 
coda on the extreme left, a vertical strip shows 
the repeated scenario of two figures standing 
with their backs to us, gazing at something we 
cannot see. What Applebroog achieves in this 
tapestry of intersecting concerns is a secular 
altarpiece in which worldliness and concrete 
physicality crash head-on into a sense of spiritu¬ 
ality made visible only by the most mundane 
aspects of daily life. The marginalia paintings 
from 1993-94 also function as simple sentences, 
providing exposition or exclamation points that 
stand in contrast to the copious subordinate 
clauses of the paragraph-scaled paintings. 
Dislocated in time and space, and painted in a 
translucent sepia that closely resembles the color 
of old photographs, they offer neither catharsis 
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nor emotion. Instead, they furnish puzzling 
glimpses into the way images can crowd and 
clutter the mind’s eye, obscuring clarity. 

LIVING 

In television specials, newspaper articles, and 
most explicitly in her monthly magazine Martha 
Stewart: Living, the quintessential 1990s lifestyle 
maven IVIartha Stewart outlines the hyperbolic, 
retrograde domesticity of the have-it-all “per- 
fectwoman” in excruciating detail. In her own 
Living series (1994-96), Applebroog replaces 
Stewart’s calendar with what she dryly refers to 
as “schizoid notations,” taking on this return to 
gentility with a lucid and sardonic humor as she 
asks, “How could we have gone through thirty 
years of progress and then totally succumb to 
this 1990s yearning nostalgia for the typical 
1950s home style?” Applebroog’s Living series 
depicts six months from various years—July 
1944, IVIarch 1948, December 1950, January 
1956, September 1969, and November 1974. 
While seemingly selected at random, these dates 
mark personal milestones for the artist that serve 
as talismanic creative catalysts. Each painting is 
constructed with a central field of image over¬ 
lays, with one or two addenda attached to the 
side, a formula Applebroog has used in all her 
work. In this case however, they reinforce the 
calendar conceit, making overt, real-time allu¬ 
sions to the task calendars in the series’ doppel- 
ganger, the magazine Martha Stewart: Living. 
These addenda reintroduce narrative language 
into Applebroog’s paintings with a directness not 
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1948, 1994-96 

oil on canvas, 86 x 100” 

Private collection, New York 


seen since such works as Jesus Loves U (]9S7), Painted in a richly applied 
sienna, these sidebars bracket or anchor the more diaphanous quality of the 
central painting, which presents images in overlapping spheres rather than 
sequential arrangements. This all-over approach can be viewed from various 
perspectives, with different meanings gaining prominence upon each suc¬ 
cessive viewing. Such open-endedness is a new visual tactic for Applebroog, 
one that allows her to present delicately translucent superimpositions of 
intertwined figures in an almost abstract, fragmented dreamworld of 
remembered events. Applebroog’s seductive painterly surfaces invite us to 
tease individual meaning from her tangled skeins of activity; the artist fur¬ 
ther encourages this task with facetious calendar entry “reminders” that, at 
once sinister and dryly ironic, posit impossibilities. In a profound sense, 
Applebroog is a contemporary explorer in what Barbara Stafford has termed 
“metaphorology.” Formulating a visual strategy for imaging the unseen, her 
art reshapes the “abiding yet changing problem of the relationship of image 
to text, imagination to reason, body to soul.”’^ 

In the Living series time is the underlying metaphor. Here the calendar side- 
bars pace time’s passing. Like phrases or measures in musical composition, 
they set the rhythmic background tempo of each painting, allowing the dis¬ 
cordant central images to assume a disjointed but essentially contrapuntal 
syncopation that is rather like the free jazz compositions of Ornette 
Coleman. By fragmenting her canvases, combining straight-line narrative 
with imagistic foreground and background overlays, and seeding each paint¬ 
ing with pictorial references to her own past repertoire, Applebroog concrete¬ 
ly relates the intractability of sequential time to the imponderability of an 
individual’s memory of an experience. It is July 1944, and our calendar 
reminds us to “cook out: roast rat in seaweed” and “organize Switzerland,” 
just as Stewart might breezily exhort us to organize our sock drawer or 


redecorate the kitchen. Meanwhile, myriad daily 
activities occur: a middle-aged matron stands 
to the right, hands clasped demurely, her facial 
expression halfway between a smile and a gri¬ 
mace; to the left, a suited man sports a sign¬ 
board reading “good boy.” We can also see a 
tangle of legs, a man straddling a woman in an 
ambiguous encounter: are they engaged in an 
amorous adventure or a violent struggle? The 
entire picture plane is replete with such frag¬ 
mentary images. Like a method actor’s research 
file for a “back story” to animate a future char¬ 
acter, this plethora of visual information pro¬ 
vides clues to the characters’ motivations, but 
the artist shows us both the performance and 
the motivations, establishing complicity 
between action and imagination. As usual, 
Applebroog poses more questions than she 
answers, leaving an open-ended narrative that 
reaches completion as we assimilate and inter¬ 
pret her images based on our own reality. 

Applebroog is a master of the slow read, and 
in Living she deftly crafts her compositions so 
that we are compelled to pay close attention, 
lest we miss the clues that will be the key to 
her conundrums. The first elements we recog¬ 
nize in 1948 are two women tied back-to- 
back. Gradually we perceive the portrait of a 
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Marginalia (doll/bendover man), 1996 
oil on canvas; diptych 
each panel 72 x 48” 

OPPOSITE page: 1950, 1995-96 
oil on canvas, 72 x 76” 


woman with a blue-tinged face. She is almost translucent, and only slowly 
emerges from the gauzy haze of the images that surround her. Like objects 
taking shape as our eyes adjust to darkness, other figures insinuate their 
presence. We see fragments of bodies: legs, feet in high-heeled shoes, a 
man in sunglasses inspecting another man’s head. Our calendar tells us it is 
March, and time to “unwrap outdoor virus” or “decorate terminal acne.” 
Human intimacy seems to be the overarching theme of 1956, Another set of 
ladies assumes the leading roles, and we are told to “plan cure for ugliness” 
and “restore mama’s coffin.” Around these blandly dressed women swirl a 
series of couples engaged in everyday transactions: two people nose-to- 
nose, laughing, preparing to kiss; a doctor in a surgical mask consulting 
with his patient. Into the jumble of images the artist has floated the main 
character from Chronic Hollow (1989), described in its original context as a 
“young girl wearing a Mexican jaguar mask.”’'^ This nightmarish apparition 
now appears to have emerged directly from the id. Another of Applebroog’s 
archetypal characters invades 1950, as the sunglassed, human-chomping 
gangster from Camp Compazine nestles in the womb of a benign female fig¬ 
ure standing front arid center. Consuming her own image of infanticide, 
and couching this act of cannibalism within the context of innocence, 
Applebroog suggests that, in terms of our collective unconsciousness, there 
is no state of grace. Instead, she seems to be saying that we arrive into this 
world fully equipped for violence. A well-dressed woman in hat and coat 
regards the heroine. She is as experienced as the central character is inno¬ 
cent, and as it is December, we are reminded to prepare for the holidays, to 
“gild potato pancakes” on the twenty-second. Here the artist clearly mixes 
the metaphors of Christian and Jewish religious rites with the pagan rituals 
of earlier mythological gods and goddesses. 
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RED 


ITS IRRESISTIBLE RADIANCY IS NOT EASILY ECLIPSED. AND YET IS EXTRAORDINARILY FLEXIBLE. BORDER¬ 
ING ON DIVERSE CHARACTERS. RED IS BOUND TO THE BURNING WORLDS OF WAR AND DEMONS. IT 
WAS WORN AS A SIGN OF MARTIAL OCCUPATION BY WARRIORS IN COMBAT. IT HAS BEEN THE BADGE OF 
REVOLUTIONS. RED HAS A GREAT WEALTH OF MODULATIONS BECAUSE IT CAN BE WIDELY VARIED 
BETWEEN COLD AND WARM. DULL AND CLEAR. LIGHT AND DARK. WITHOUT DESTROYING ITS CHARACTER 
OF REDNESS. FROM DEMONIC. SINISTER RED-ORANGE ON BLACK. TO SWEET ANGELIC PINK. RED CAN 
EXPRESS ALL INTERMEDIATE DEGREES BETWEEN THE INFERNAL AND THE SUBLIME. ONLY THE ETHEREAL. 
TRANSPARENT. AERIAL IS BARRED TO IT. FOR THERE BLUE REIGNS SUPREME. 

JOHANNES ITTEN, The Art of Color'^ 

RED HAS BEEN PRAISED AS THE COLOUR OF LIFE. BUT THE TRUE COLOUR OF LIFE IS NOT RED. RED IS THE 
COLOUR OF VIOLENCE. OR OF LIFE BROKEN OPEN. EDITED. AND PUBLISHED. OR IF RED IS INDEED THE 
COLOUR OF LIFE. IT IS SO ONLY ON CONDITION THAT IT IS NOT SEEN. ONCE FULLY VISIBLE. RED IS THE 
COLOR OF LIFE VIOLATED. AND IN THE ACT OF BETRAYAL AND OF WASTE. RED IS THE SECRET OF LIFE. 

AND NOT THE MANIFESTATION THEREOF. IT IS ONE OF THE THINGS THE VALUE OF WHICH IS SECRECY. 

ONE OF THE TALENTS THAT ARE TO BE HIDDEN IN A NAPKIN. THE TRUE COLOUR OF LIFE IS THE COLOUR 
OF THE BODY. THE COLOUR OF THE COVERED RED. THE IMPLICIT AND NOT EXPLICIT RED OF THE LIVING 
HEART AND THE PULSES. IT IS THE MODEST COLOUR OF THE UNPUBLISHED BLOOD. 


ALICE MEYNELL, “The True Colour of Life"'^ 


Concurrent with Living^ Applebroog completed a new series of marginalia, 
painted entirely in a deep sanguine red, displaying a frontal intensity that 
provides a sharp contrast to the subtle compositions of the Living paintings. 
“The red paintings were a relief from the calendars,” Applebroog has com¬ 
mented. “They are so much more direct.” If meaning must be coaxed from 
the poetic veils of imagery in the /./V//?g series, the marginalia deliver brisk 
imperative sentences: “Do this”; “Look at that”; “Watch me.” The overall 
impression of an installation of the red paintings is of having entered a 
nether world where even the most benevolent personages are erotically 
transformed. Applebroog’s sense of color has always alternated between 
olive and umber earth tones, fleshy pinks, and mutant greens as variations 



Marginalia (hangwoman/tutuman), 1996 
oil on canvas; diptych 
hangwoman: 72 x 38 x 3” 
tutuman: 88 x 38 x 3” 


on nature, but the red reverberates with an excess of emotional energy. The 
astringent beauty of her gleaming vermilion saturates even the most seem¬ 
ingly innocent image with the personality of a bruiser. From the relatively 
minuscule diptych goggles/blackface (1996) to the almost life-sized 
doll/bendover mon (1996), the blood-red marginalia constitute the artist’s 
most straightforward and directly confrontational form of gestural represen¬ 
tation. Yet, like all her paintings, what Applebroog unambiguously presents 
here encompasses an entire lexicon of open-ended interpretations of images 
that, reflecting the real world, evoke interior states of being. 


Liberally laced with passionate, often subversive social critique, Ida 
Applebroog’s emotional landscapes chart the breakdown of social cohesion 
and the unity of language, challenging, through their many implications of 
complicity, the clarity of our own cherished individual states. For her, indi¬ 
viduality is achieved as the by-product of the experiential details of life 
rather than in the grand sweep of a “big picture” or through the certainties 
of faith. In essence, Applebroog’s abundant, relentless profusion of images 
reflects her own frustrated idealism: as “proofs” of the fabric of humanity, 
her images acknowledge that the gap between what we wish our lives to be 
and what we are willing to settle for is often veiy wide. While her creativity 
has been variously described as that of a “flaneur...a true successor to 
Baudelaire’s urban wanderer,”’^ and “our most elegant poet of family dis- 




Marginalia (trio), 1996 
oil on canvas, 72 x 52” 


cord,”’® perhaps her project is more akin to that 
envisioned by the seventeenth-century French 
rationalist philosopher and critic Pierre Bayle, 
who proposed publishing a dictionnairc des 
fautes, a comprehensive catalogue of human 
shortcomings that would both complement and 
counterbalance the positivism of his Dictionnairc 
historique et critique,^^ Capturing the categorizing 
and quantifying spirit of Bayle’s Dictionnaire or 
Denis Diderot’s Encyclopedic, Applebroog has 
created her own almanac of human strengths 
and frailties. But unlike these literary attempts 
to, quite literally, understand the world by nam¬ 
ing and describing the variety of matter that 
constitutes its many parts, Applebroog’s visual 
lexicon is careful to represent interior life as “a 
truth with two faces. One of them looks back 
and is consoling. The other looks forward and is 
a warning.”^® 

’ Milan Kundera, “Words Misunderstood,” in The 
Unbearable Lightness of Being, trans. Michael Henry Heim 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1984), 89. 

^ Hitchcock’s interest in voyeurism is discussed in depth by 
Laura Mulvey in “Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema,” in 
Art After Modernism: Rethinking Representation, ed. Brian 
Wallis (New York: The New Museum of Contemporary Art 
in association with David R. Godine, Publisher, Inc., 

Boston, 1984), 371. 

In his analysis of Rear Window, [Jean] Douchet takes the 
film as a metaphor for the cinema. Jefferies is the audi- 










ence, the events in the apartment block opposite correspond to the screen. As he watches, 
an erotic dimension is added to his look, a central image to the drama. His girlfriend Lisa 
had been of little sexual interest to him, more or less a drag, so long as she remained on 
the spectator side. When she crosses the barrier between his room and the block opposite, 
their relationship is reborn erotically. He does not merely watch her through his lens, as a 
distant meaningful image; he also sees her as a guilty intruder exposed by a dangerous 
man threatening her with punishment, and thus finally saves her. Lisa’s exhibitionism has 
already been established by her obsessive interest in dress and style, in being a passive 
image of visual perfection; Jeffries’ voyeurism and activity have also been established 
through his work as a photojoumalist, a maker of stories and captor of images. However, 
his enforced inactivity, binding him to his seat as a spectator, puts him squarely in the fan¬ 
tasy position of the cinema audience. 

^ Elizabeth Frank, “Ida Applebroog at Feldman,” Art in America 69, no. 5 (May 1981), 137. 

Muriel Spark, Reality and Dreams (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1997), 64. 

^ Barbara Maria Stafford, Body Criticism: Imaging the Unseen in Enlightenment Art and 
Meof/c/ne (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1991), 3. 

^ Marilyn A. Zeitlin, “Happy Families,” in Ida Applebroog: Happy Families, A Fifteen-Year 
Survey (exh. cat.. Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston, 1990), 12. 

A Dictionary of Art Terms and Techniques describes a predella as both structural and decora¬ 
tive: a platform running horizontally along the lower edge of an altarpiece, or as an inte¬ 
gral part of the altarpiece’s structure, again located at the lower edge, containing a series 
of small paintings related to the central subject matter. See Ralph Mayer, A Dictionary of Art 
Terms and Techniques [Nev^ York: Harper and Row, 1969), 309. Applebroog’s ancillary panels 
often do appear at the bottom; however, like other supporting altarpiece imagery, they also 
run along the top of the canvas, or on the sides. 

^ Nux vomica is a tree indigenous to southeast Asia. Its poisonous seeds are the source of 
strychnine. 

® Bert Winther aptly described these panels as “light bulbs framing a makeup mirror” that 
“illuminate the central scene,” and “like the menu at the top of a computer screen” offer 
“alternative systems of interpretive clues.” See Bert Winther, “Ida Applebroog: Social 
Message, Sardonic Chuckle,” in Ida Applebroog (exh. cat.. The Seed Hall, Tokyo, 1990), 
unpaginated. 

^ One of the most celebrated examples in art is Saturn Devouring One of His Children (1820- 
23) by Francisco Goya (Prado Museum, Madrid). Saturn was the father of many gods. 
Fearing that one of his children would eventually overthrow him, he devoured them all. 

Max Kozloff, “The Cruelties of Affection,” Art in America 83, no. 9 (September 1995), 85. 

” Quotations from the artist, unless otherwise noted, are from an interview conducted by 
the author on November 7, 1996 in New York. 

The Netherlandish Proverbs (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin) illustrates more than one hun¬ 
dred proverbs, idioms, and maxims in a composition that is populated by single or coupled 


figures engaged in activities that on first glance seem rela¬ 
tively conventional; however, on closer inspection the 
skewed qualities of their pursuits are revealed to be coded 
representations of moral proverbs. While the figures that 
populate Bosch’s painting clearly inhabit a fantastic uni¬ 
verse, it is precisely the sense of normalcy Bruegel estab¬ 
lishes that makes his parables so compelling. 

Stafford, Body Criticism, 7. Stafford outlines the ways in 
which Enlightenment artists used metaphor to find a 
means of visual representation of the physiological and 
psychological unknown. 

Zeitlin, “Happy Families,” 15. 

Johannes Itten, The Art of Color: The Subjective Experience 
and Objective Rationale of Color, trans. Ernst van Haagen 
(New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1961), 134- 
35. 

Alice Meynell, “The True Color of Life,” in Prose and 
Poetry (Freeport, New York: Books for Libraries Press, 

1970; first published by Jonathan Cape Limited, 1947), 
219. 

Mira Schor, “Medusa Redux-lda Applebroog and the 
Spaces of Post-Modernity,” Artforum (March 1990), 116. 

Max Kozloff, “The Cruelties of Affection,” Art in America 
83, no. 9 (September 1995), 83. 

Bayle’s rationalist viewpoint informed the Enlightenment 
spirit of Diderot, who also proposed, but never wrote. The 
Application of Experience to Geometry, or Treatise on the 
Aberration of Measurements as a corrective volume to be 
incorporated within his Encyclopedie. See Stafford, Body 
Criticism, 166. 

Murray Kempton, “Once Ain’t For Always,” New York 
Review of Books 44, no. 10 (June 12, 1997), 10. 
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OPPOSITE page: 1969, 1995-96 
oil on canvas, 72 x 52” 

Private collection, New York 


1956, 1995-96 
oil on canvas, 72 x 76” 
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OPPOSITE page: 1974, 1996 
oil on canvas, 96 x 100” 
Private collection, New York 



Marginalia (goggles/blackface), 1996 
oil on canvas; diptych 
goggles: 16 x 14” 
blackface: 14 x 18” 

Courtesy Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York 
and Barbara Gross Galerie, Munich 
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ART AND MORAL DYSPEPSIA ARTHUR C. DAWTO 


MAN DELIGHTS NOT ME- NOR WOMAN NEITHER. THOUGH BY YOUR SMILING YOU SEEM TO SAY SO. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Hamlet, 11, ii 


A distinctive feature of Ida Applebroog’s work, from the little books, 
through which her voice and vision first emerged, to the most recent of her 
large and complex installations, are bands of simply drawn images which 
resemble one another exactly-which are, visually, the same image, over and 
over, as in a film strip or a freeze-frame. In the 1989 Emetic Fidds, for 
example, there are three such repetitive sequences, and in the 1993 Shirley 
Temple went to France, there are again three such sets. With these relatively 
recent works, the pictures are displayed synchronously, so we take them in 
at a glance. But the same device was central to the work from which one 
can date the beginning of her career as an artist, when she returned from 
California to a very different art scene than the one she had left, and began 
making the intimately scaled books with which this exhibition of her work 
properly opens. These she called “performances,” and in them the identical 
images are displayed diachronically and, in a sense, diabolically, since we 
keep looking for some change, which only veiy rarely takes place. The artis¬ 
tic distance covered from the three series of offset books Applebroog pub¬ 
lished and distributed, from 1977 to 1981, to the complex works of the late 
1980s and 1990s, which consist of large to very large assemblages of pan¬ 
els, imply very different relationships to the viewer. One takes the book in 
hand and turns the pages, whereas one confronts, in a physical way, the 
characteristic assemblages of the 1990s —or better, these works confront 
their viewers, almost like accusers, including us in the same field of judg¬ 


ment as that implied by the images. 

The later works, for all the intricacy of images 
on different scales and in somewhat different 
styles, and their often obscure titles, are felt to 
be about us. Shirley Temple went to France is 
more about you and me than about Shirley 
Temple, though the title does not make that 
clear. There is, to be sure, nothing obscure about 
“Shirley Temple went to France,” as a simple 
English sentence, and any of us can imagine cir¬ 
cumstances in which such a sentence would be 
used to give information, though in fact 
Applebroog’s source is a playground song. And 
similarly, we can readily imagine a picture in 
which that sentence could be used as a title-a 
photograph, say, of the little actress waving from 
the deck of an ocean-liner bound for Le Havre. 
But our linguistic competence fails when we 
seek to put that sentence together with the 
images Applebroog has assembled. An interpre¬ 
tative tension begins to bind us to the work-or 


A/oyv r/jen (detail), 1980 
ink and rhoplex, 48 x 48” 
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Now Then [6cta\]), 1980 


the work captures us within the field it generates-as we struggle to solve 
what feels like a rebus, and discover where we fit into the picture. 
Applebroog’s art promises a meaning it is reluctant to deliver. Seeking to 
“get it” would be the wrong response, even if we cannot repress the 
impulse to-well-get it. 

The evolution of the later assemblages out of the early “performances” is 
not entirely to be explained through internal developments in Applebroog’s 
own artistic vision, and certainly not to changes in her moral vision, which 
is throughout mordant and in some measure misanthropic, the way God’s 
vision must have been when he decided humankind was a botched job and 
drowned all of them save Noah, in whom he placed a reckless confidence. 
These two genres of work belong to two distinct and in some ways discon¬ 
tinuous periods in the histoiy of contemporaiy art, and can be indexed to 
changes in the artworld itself. The “performances” belong to and in certain 
ways epitomize the 1970s, the assemblages help define the high 1980s and 
the 1990s. The one constant feature in Applebroog’s oeuvre, over this entire 
period, is the sequencing of identical images. So 1 shall begin by discussing 
their diachronic arrangement in the “performances,” in order to edge my 
way into their synchronic display as contributing components in the larger, 
later works. 


To begin with, the “performances” are narratives, even if there are no differ¬ 
entiating features from picture to picture. Narrativity is conferred by the 
simple lines of dialogue which appear, like subtitles, between the drawings. 
These texts cause us to read the later drawings as different from the earlier 
ones, even if they look the same—so the invariant drawings underdetermine 
the meaning of what we see. Imagine a suite of pictures of a swimmer, 
holding up an arm, looking the same from frame to frame. If someone 
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inserted Stevie Smith’s lines, “not waving but drowning,” as the text, the 
picture would be of a drowning rather than a waving swimmer-one who 
requires rescue rather than a returned wave. In Now Then, for example, we 
see, through parted curtains, a seated, suited man in three-quarter view, 
cropped by the windowsill, as bland as a frog. The room itself is brightly lit 
from outside, as we can tell from shadows cast upon the far wall by the 
curtain, the window shade, and by the man himself. The drawings are spare 
and uninflected, but so unmistakably Applebroog’s as to require no signa¬ 
ture. In Now Then, the same drawing is printed nine times, so that visually 
nothing happens from one end to the other. Instead, this sequence is made 
to tell a story through the man’s two speeches. He first says “Now then.” It 
is a form of words with which we notify others that something is about to 
begin: it is like clearing one’s throat to get attention. Two frames further 
on, he issues a command: “Take off your panties.” We infer that the room 
has another occupant, presumably a female from the specificity of the term 
“panties,” but the “performance” is ambiguous as to whether it is a small 
girl, about to be spanked or merely to display herself for a pedophile’s plea¬ 
sure, or a woman being commanded to strip for a voyeur’s. We know only 
that the man has the power to order the unseen female to remove her most 
intimate garment. The reader, pruriently, flips the pages to see what hap¬ 
pens next, but the action happens off-screen: all we see is the man himself, 
waiting, watching, gazing, depending on what we imagine to be happening 
outside the frame. The man remains perceptually unchanged throughout the 
sequence, but we have changed: “Now then” prompts us to pay attention, 
“Take off your panties” goads us to see if someone does. Our complicity 
with the man is disclosed by our wanting to see what he sees if the order is 
obeyed, not that we would expect, at least in Applebroog’s pictographic 
notation, a sexually arousing image. 


Emetic Fields (detail), 1989 























In Shirley Temple went to France [page 48], there are three images of a 
woman, her head cropped by the frame. She has let her slacks fall to around 
her ankles, and we see her underpants. Had this image occurred after the 
command in Now Then, there would be suspense and even drama. Will she 
take them off or not? Whatever the outcome of the tacky drama, we are 
included in it through the tacit accusation Tu guoqfue—“You’re another.” 

In demonstrating that the accuser is as guilty as the accused, a moral right 
to accuse is undercut or weakened. By looking to see what happens, we 
have disclosed our own perverse imagination. This does not happen when 
we see the images all at once and without dialogue, as in the 1993 work, 
so the band of images has changed its function. It is no longer a narrative, 
and perhaps, in consequence, no longer to be read. Maybe the woman 
in dropped slacks and underpants is there because of the rhyme between 
“pants” and “France,” and functions as a rebus. Who can be certain? 


Now Then (detail), 1980 


Now Then is the fourth “performance” in a series of ten, all of which belong 
to what Applebroog has wiyly titled Dyspepsia Works, implying that she is 
unable to stomach the little exercises of domestic terror and moral mean¬ 
ness on which she has parted the curtains and raised the shades, letting the 
light flood in. In part through their moral intention, in part through their 
format, which is that of the book, and in part through the way these books 
were distributed, Applebroog’s “performances” seem to me to epitomize the 
art of the 1970s, a period in which artists were singularly inventive in find¬ 
ing new ways of giving art an edge of moral and political relevance, and to 
bypass the usual avenues of getting it out to interact with life. By itself, the 
drawing of the man in Now Then carries no moral message at all. By pho¬ 
tographing the drawing, adding a few lines of print, and using the resources 
of offset printing, Applebroog produced editions of 400 copies cheaply, and 
mailed them off to friends or acquaintances, or to artists whose work she 
admired. Eleanor Antin’s postcards, graffiti by Jean-Michel Basquiat or Keith 
Haring, or Jenny Holzer’s sheets of “truisms,” pasted on bus stops, alongside 
notices of yoga lessons, kittens, or second-hand furniture for sale, are other 
examples of not-for-profit artworks, ingeniously and anonymously distrib¬ 
uted, through which, without that having been precisely their intention, the 
artists all became famous. People would ask to be put on Applebroog’s list. 
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and her name, style, and outlook found their way into art world conscious¬ 
ness. Like most members of this artworld, Applebroog had no expectation 
of making a living from her art. Like everyone she knew, she needed a pay¬ 
ing job to make her books and get her messages abroad. 

What was remarkable about the artworld of the 1970s was that it was pos¬ 
sible for such books to be considered works of art. That would have been 
unthinkable in the generation to which Applebroog belonged by age 
though not by artistic outlook, and that change in regard to the possibili¬ 
ties of art is among the great conceptual transformations of the century. 

For all their differences with tradition, the Abstract Expressionists were in 
essential harmony with it in that they considered paintings to be the para¬ 
digm of art, large paintings to be more important than small ones, and aes¬ 
thetic response to be the measure of artistic goodness. The great philosoph¬ 
ical lesson taught by Andy Warhol and Joseph Beuys was that everything 
that had been regarded as criterial for something being called an artwork 
simply collapsed once one decided to make art which violated it. By the 
late 1970s, it became clear that ultimately there was no criterion for how a 
work of art had to look—and hence that art could look any way at all. This 
effectively sundered art from aesthetics, and opened possibilities for art 
beyond those of simply prompting visual pleasure. This meant not the end 
of painting, but the end of painting as the paradigm of art. Painting now 
had no greater claim to the status of art than a piece of chicken wire, some 
felt scraps, a length of cheesecloth impregnated with latex, a two-by-four 
leaning against a wall—or a plywood box stenciled to look like a carton of 
Brillo scouring pads. Painting became merely one member of an indefinitely 
expansible array of ways of making art, leaving it possible that graffiti, lists 
of sayings, postcards—or booklets—should be among the other disjuncts. 

There is a second consideration. The liberalization of the modes of art was 
virtually made to order for the large numbers of individuals who entered 
the artworld with a political awareness stirred by the winds of protest and 
change in the colleges and universities from which they were graduating. 
Since there was no great possibility of making a living as artists, there was 
eveiy reason to seek ways of binding art to their various agendas and inter¬ 


ests. And this would have been particularly the 
case with the increasing number of young 
women setting out to be artists, who had found 
through feminism a license to use their art as a 
way of promoting and celebrating feminist ideas 
and causes. One could be artist and activist at 
once. This freedom gave a further incentive to 
insinuate art into the stream of life, and to find 
ways of coloring the consciousness of those who 
encountered it. The resulting pluralism of artistic 
expression made the 1970s one of the most 
artistically creative periods in the twentieth cen- 
tuiy, and in consequence a period impossible to 
subsume under any dominant stylistic imperative. 


ABOVE AND BELOW! Shirley Temple Went to France [d^taWs], 1993 
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Though Applebroog was significantly older and had lived a fuller life than 



most of her cohorts, she was veiy much at home in the New York artworld 
of the 1970s. However the idea of the books came to her, it was already 


available to artists to mix language with images, to use photographs, to take 
advantage of offset processes, to exploit to narrative ends the vernacular 


forms of the film clip or the comic strip-and to put the viewer on the spot 
by setting traps for self-reflection. And if the artworld was a site of experi¬ 
mentation and exploration, expressed in the ephemerality of its most char¬ 
acteristic products, the performance was perhaps the defining genre of the 
time, involving an immediacy of engagement between artist and audience 
that aimed at the transformation of consciousness rather than the embell¬ 
ishment of walls. That Applebroog appropriated the term for her books 



implies that they were not to be looked at but worked through by interac- 


Now Then [d^taW), 1980 


five rather than passive readers. What, after all, is there to see in nine indis¬ 
cernible images of a seated man? By being made conscious of our respons¬ 
es, we learn something about ourselves by virtue of the artist withholding 
the picture that would satisfy the curiosity the work arouses. While 
Applebroog is never fully explicit even in as minimal a work as Now Then, 
she engages the reader’s conscience, much as Hamlet set out to do for his 
audience by staging The Murder of Gonzago. And this continues to be true of 
the later works: it is hard to believe the artist is going to let her viewers off 
the hook with the new forms her art was to take. 

There is a consistent enough vision in her work that we may speak of 
Applebroog’s world, which consists of men and women, adults and children, 
all disclosing small, vain, selfish, and at times violent selves, locked in rela¬ 
tionships of domination, coercion, oppression and exploitation, by and large 
unmodulated by dispositions of kindness, magnanimity, or grace. 

Applebroog sides with the victims-women, children, the disabled and unfit- 
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not, one feels, because they are better but 
because they are weaker. Her sense of fairness 
demands that as an artist, she should attempt to 
balance the scales of Justice, even if she has no 
illusions regarding the moral superiority of the 
victims she defends, and certainly not of her 
uneasy viewers. Her work is uncomfortable and 
fascinating, a bit like sights we know we ought 
not to be looking at but are nevertheless drawn 
to see, as in the photographs of Diane Arbus. 
Plato illustrates the weakness of visual will with 
the case of a man who cannot help gaping at a 
pile of corpses he knows he has no business 
looking at. Or us wanting to see someone made 
to take her panties off because she’s afraid of 
what will happen if she refuses. 


Applebroog’s subjects seem mainly drawn from 
the middle classes—the men wear suits and ties, 
the women dowdy dresses-but the implication 
is that the moral fabric of her world is coexten¬ 
sive with that of human relationships, every¬ 
where and always. This shows up in the wonder¬ 
ful generic drawing style she made her own in 
the performances. At once autographic and uni¬ 
versal, it underscores the banality and ubiquity 
of what Nietzsche calls the “human, all-too 
human.” “Try to keep a kind of obscure realism, 
which can’t be explained by what we’re used to 


Emetic Fields (detail), 1989 




















































































seeing,” she inscribes on one of her Illuminated 
Manuscripts of 1977, adding “but not so hidden 
that it can’t be read.” Hers is at one level an 
instantly legible style, close in manner to those 
visual instructions we find in the pockets behind 
airplane seats, that are transparent to readers 
whatever language they speak. These are draw¬ 
ings of Anyman and Everywoman, behaving in 
ways that are neither hidden nor obscure, whose 
propensity to a constant and genteel harassment 
must be what human nature is if Applebroog is 
right-the default state of social being, ineradica¬ 
ble but perhaps not altogether irremediable. For 
her mode of address is after all satirical, and the 
propensity to laugh, which is integral to the 
satiric stance, implies some degree of plasticity 
on the part of its target, for otherwise the laugh¬ 
ter is merely cruel, as when people jeer at the 
unfortunate. 

Applebroog belongs to a great tradition of satire, 
which includes Hogarth and the Goya of Los 
Caprichos and the later Los proverbios (Follies), 
rather than of Los desastres de la guerra. One 
might title her work Los desastres de la paz-The 
Disasters of Peace. In one of the Dyspepsia “per¬ 
formances,” a woman is being battered through 
five indiscernible frames, suggesting a strife that 
goes on and on. A voice-perhaps IVIartha 
Stewart’s, celebrating over the radio the pleasures 
of domestic life-says “The sweet smell of sage 
enters the room,” rhapsodizing the virtues of an 
herb garden just outdoors. This book bitterly 
ironizes the disparities between the real and the 
idealized. The rare persons who do not see them- 


Francisco de Goya y Lucientes 
No hay quien nos desate? 

(Can't Anyone Untie Us?), 
plate 75 of 80 from “Los Caprichos" 

[Harris 1964 110 111 (Isted.)] 

Rosenwald Collection, ®1997 

Board of Trustees, National Gallery of Art, 

Washington, published 1799 

etching and burnished aquatint 



selves in Applebroog’s unflinching depictions are more likely to be obtuse 
than good. So her art can, like the antique torso Rilke describes, instill a res¬ 
olution to change one’s life.’ And a lot more rides on our seeing ourselves 
as falling within the scope of the work than would be true if we treated the 
work aesthetically and disinterestedly. In some way the teasing obscurity of 
the later works fixes us while the meaning of the work hovers at the back of 
consciousness, like a repressed thought. 

In the larger and larger paintings she has made since entering the complex 
of galleries, critics, curators, and collectors of the mainstream artworld in the 
1980s, these iterated images become part of a repertoire of collateral visual 
means rather than the vehicle of Applebroog’s entire message. Consider 
Emetic Fields [psge 10], a work of summation, one feels, in which the artist 
has moved from the diachronic presentation of a picture-book to the syn¬ 
chronic display proper to the kinds of assemblages this work exemplifies. 
Emetic Fields exhibits a form unavailable, for the most part, to the decade of 
the 1970s. If one were writing a dialectical history of contemporary art, one 
might propose that the 1980s synthesized the pluralism of the previous 
decade with the heroic painting ideals of the 1950s. Painting, and indeed 
painting on a large scale, had clearly returned as the center of artistic pro¬ 
duction. But it was painting as refracted by the disjunctiveness of 1970s art, 
so that the formal unity of the paintings surface was not especially relevant. 
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above: Francisco de Goya y Lucientes, Bobalicon (Simpleton), plate 4 of 18 from 
“Los proverbios” [Harris 1964 251 111 (1st ed.)], Rosenwald Collection, ®1997 Board of 
Trustees, National Gallery of Art, Washington, published 1864, etching, burnished 
aquatint, burin, and drypoint 


left: Beu la bland (for Marilyn Monroe) [detaW), 1987 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 




as it had been for Pollock and de Kooning: a single work could combine 
paintings in various sizes and manners, together with three-dimensional 
objects jutting out from the surface, as in the work of David Salle, and pre¬ 
figured in the discontinuous images invented by Robert Rauschenberg. 
Emetic Fields consists of eight attached panels, as if an altarpiece, with a 
large figure in each of the lateral panels where saints would have been 
placed, and a central figure-a IVIadonna and Child, for example. In this case 
the lateral figures are a masked surgeon, to our left, and Queen Elizabeth to 
our right. Dressed like a middle-aged woman on a shopping expedition, she 
wears a winter coat embellished with a flower, a pillbox hat. From her arm 
hangs a tote bag. Dnlike the iterated figures, which are line drawings, the 
large lateral figures are given substance through paint, which fills in the 
contours and confers a certain realism. 

Perhaps because of the spontaneous association between such works as 
Emetic Fields and IVIedieval and Renaissance altarpieces, critics have naturally 
associated the bands of iterated images with predellas—the little scenes usu¬ 
ally found across the bottom of an altarpiece. It is a useful analogy, up to a 
point. The tableaux in a predella are related to the saint(s) of the altarpiece, 
providing evidence that the saint(s) have performed miracles, and may do so 
again if one prays to them for intervention. Thus the predella images under¬ 
write worship and prayer and hope, whose object is the saint or saints pic¬ 


tured in the altarpiece proper. What relationship 
do the iterated bands have with the large figures 
in the position of saints who are large and pre¬ 
possessing, like Queen Elizabeth, or the two large 
scary figures in Shirley Temple went to France? 

The performance-like sequences in Emetic Fields 
frame three sides of the central image. On the 
left, a man bends over to pick up a coin; on the 
right appear three images of an embracing cou¬ 
ple; across the top are three pictures of a man 
wielding an axe, with a space between the first 
and second where some words might have 
appeared in one of the books. But there are no 
adjacent words, there or elsewhere, so it is diffi¬ 
cult to determine whether these purposively 
linked images express a narrative, or what it 
might be if they do. Nor is it clear that the three 
sets together combine in any narrative way. They 
seem, rather, altogether independent of one 
another, and of the central image itself. The 
work nonetheless prompts us to keep trying to 
bring it together, by contrast with David Salle’s 
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One potato, two potato (deta W), 1994 
oil on canvas, 63 1/2 x 104” 


OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP 

Giotto di Bondone, Faith, Scrovegni Chapel, Padua, Italy 
Alinari/Art Resource, New York 

OPPOSITE PAGE, BOTTOM 

Giotto di Bondone, Injustice, Scrovegni Chapel, Padua, Italy 
Alinari/Art Resource, New York 
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work, which remains indifferently disjunctive, to the point that his early 
enthusiasts felt he had found a way of representing the discontinuities and 
fragmentation of contemporary life. 


Applebroog uses contemporary allusions to express timeless moral truths: we 
feel we are addressed oracularly, as if by a sibyl. And the bands of repeated 
images convey a memory of the comic books which institutions use peda- 
gogically, to convey truths about AIDS to a subliterate readership. Does rep¬ 
etition of the image serve as a kind of emphasis? Or does the notational 
blankness of the figures—of Everyman and Anywoman—transform them into 
what logicians call “universal quantifiers,” implying that whatever the story 
is, it is just as much about us as about anyone. One senses that a story is 
being told, but our narrative propensities are not up to the task. In a way, 
then, there is a pragmatic affinity between the performances and the later 
pictorial compounds, with their mystifying juxtapositions, their range of 
styles and sizes, and whether they occur as single images or repeated ones. 
Do the three columns of iterated images in Shirley Temple went to France—of 
a woman with her legs spread and her pants down, of a figure playing a vio¬ 
lin, and a man pushing a broom, combine to form the universal “tale of love 
and gloTy”-seduction, making beautiful music, and cleaning up the mess 
afterward? Perhaps the best we can know is that whatever the story, it will 
not be a pretty one, nor its ending happy. 


In a way, the later works stand to the “performances” in something like the 
relationship in which Goya’s Capr/chos stand to the utterly mystifying 
Proverbios, executed some twenty years later, when Goya was in his seventies. 
The former images are not especially hard to understand. We grasp the alle¬ 
gory of a marriage gone sour, when a man and a woman, back to back, are 
bound by ropes; the woman’s legs are tied together, implying a refusal of 












































OPPOSITE page: I'm rubber, you're glue, 1993 
oil on canvas, 99 x 65” 


physical love. No hayquicn nos desate? (Can’t any¬ 
one untie us?) is hardly needed for the meaning 
of the image to come across, and in any case, in 
Catholic Spain, the question was rhetorical, or 
half a sigh and half a prayer, and in any case 
destined to be ignored. But the Disparates are 
greatly more obscure. Plate 7 is subtitled 
Matrimonial Nightmare, and it again shows a 
couple back to back; though there are no tethers, 
there is an audience of monstrous beings watch¬ 
ing, as if at a sporting event. Is the man carrying 
the woman, as Aeneas carried his father, 

Anchises, in Virgil’s Aeneid? Is this the folly of 
matrimony, that husbands are burdened and 
wives are burdens? As if to compound this con¬ 
clusion, the situation is reversed in Shirley Temple 
went to France: a wading woman carries a man 
on her back. 

Baudelaire wrote that “the great merit of Goya 

2 

consists in showing monstrousness as real.” He 
meant, 1 suppose, that Goya made fantasy per¬ 
ceptually credible through his marvelous draught- 
manship. We might say that the great merit of 


Applebroog’s art consists in implying the monstrousness of the real. Her lit¬ 
tle figures, with their generic features, as schematic in their way as a “happy 
face,” act as we all act-bending to pick up a coin, hugging someone, or 
chopping wood (but wearing a suit?) in Emetic Fields; they undress, make 
music, and clean up in Shirley Temple went to France. But the larger, more 
individualized, more menacing figures inflect the more schematic ones with 
a derived monstrousness. 

Of Los Caprichos, Baudelaire wrote in 1857 that a man not knowing any¬ 
thing about the historical facts Goya alluded to would eprouvera toutefois au 
fond de son cerveau un commotion vive (would nevertheless feel at the back 
of his brain a vivid agitation).^ The banded images have no historical speci¬ 
ficity or singular denotation in Applebroog’s work, but in the performances, 
as in Los Caprichos, we quickly see the monstrous which is the obverse of 
the ordinary. This becomes less true of her later works, as it is with the 
Proverbios. “How does Goya mean?” a recent critic wrote. “What response 
does he call for?”^ The same questions can be put to Applebroog: how does 
she mean, what does she want from us? Her complex adjoining of forms 
and styles, drawing and painting, and, occasionally, words, plays the role 
that cette atmosphere fantastique qui baigne tous cessujets (that atmosphere 
of fantasy which bathes all these subjects) does in Goya’s work. We have to 
find our way across a line which, Baudelaire writes, is une frontiere vague que 
Fanalyste le plus subtil ne sauraitpas tracer (a vague frontier which the sub¬ 
tlest analyst does not know how to trace). 

Vly aim is not to talk about influences, though there are some unmistakable 
references to Goya in Applebroog’s work. The crazy grins in Untitled 
(Looking), of 1984, quote the grin in plate 4 of Los proverbios, whose title is 
Bobalicon, or Big Booby; perhaps the image of an aging—or aged beauty—in 
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Beulahland Land (for Marilyn Monroe), refers to 
Hasta la Muerte in Los Caprichos; certainly the 
sunglassed giant eating a human is a pictorial 
salute to Goya’s anthropophagist giant. 1 have in 
mind that there have always been strategies for 
deferring meanings we cannot believe are not 
there somewhere, while holding us to the form 
of the work. Tant art est a la foi transcendent et 
natural, Baudelaire wrote in his text on Goya: 

“To such a degree is art natural and transcen¬ 
dental at the same time.” This leaves unanswered 
the question that has driven this essay, namely 
what is the role of the band of iterated images in 
the later work? 

1 can at this point do no better than propose an 
imperfect analogy, based on the somewhat dubi¬ 
ous “that reminds us of’ connective that governs 
too much writing about art. What these generic 
figures remind me of are the depictions of the 
vices and the virtues which Giotto painted at 
floor level of the Arena Chapel. They are painted 


in the earth colors Applebroog uses, and they contrast vividly with the 
tremendous intertwined narratives of Mary and of Jesus above them, which 
are executed in Giotto’s wonderful colors. And the same sort of relationship 
Giotto establishes between these schematic figures outside the main work, 
and the full natural figures in the work proper, corresponds to the relation¬ 
ship between the schematic figures in the iterated bands in Applebroog’s 
work, and her main figures. In Giotto, the Vices are to the left, the Virtues 
to the right, and both point to the Last Judgment, which joins, from above, 
the two sides of the chapel. The visitor walks between the rows of Virtues 
and of Vices, and reflects on where he or she belongs. But there is always 
the freedom to choose, with the depiction of Judgment above as an incen¬ 
tive to choose rightly-to shun vice and aspire to virtue: to take sides in the 
only drama that matters. Christ has seen to it that no one any longer goes 
to Hell for original sin, so whether we go to Hell is entirely up to us. 
Contemporaiy society has lost the urgency of that epic, but with some care, 
1 think, we can get a partial mapping of Applebroog’s work onto this 
schematism. A partial mapping at most: for her works keep their secrets as 
part of their power. 

What, against this interpretation, is the meaning of the title? The work 
belongs to a series called Tattle Tales, which draw their individual titles from 
lines in children’s games. Iona and Peter Opie, in their 1959 The Lore and 
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B, my name is Betty, 1994 
oil on canvas, 88 x 51” 


Language of Schoolchildren, do not list Shirley 
Temple went to France, but there are several “skip¬ 
ping and ball bouncing rhymes” under the title 
Charlie Chaplin Went to France, and “Charlie” and 
“Shirley” are rhythmically interchangeable.^ 
Moreover, the Opies quote rhymes referring to 
Shirley Temple (e.g. “Shirley Temple walks like 
this/Shirley Temple throws a kiss/Shirley Temple 
says her prayers/Shirley Temple falls downstairs”). 
It would be astonishing if the children who chant 
these lines have any clear sense of who Charlie 
Chaplin or Shirley Temple actually were. It would 
be like expecting them to know who Lillian 
Russell was, when her name appears in connec¬ 
tion with jump rope. 

“Charlie Chaplin went to France/To teach the 
ladies how to dance” is followed by what Charlie 
taught the ladies, sketched with a certain oblique 
naughtiness. And 1 dare say this is true of Shirley 
Temple went to France as well. In any case there 
are several titles from children’s games in the 
series Tattle Tales, and it seems to me two things 
may be said about these titles, and the jingles 
from which they are drawn. The first is that there 
is a dark side to childhood innocence. The chants 
are innocuous, combining felicitous meter and 
easy rhymes, to go with regulated physical move¬ 
ments, like skipping and jumping or bouncing a 
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A/oiv r/7en (detail), 1980 


ball. But rhythm and rhyme also enable children to utter words and convey 
meanings of a salacious sort. What is true of children is, in a repressed way, 
equally true of adults. Like their fathers and uncles, children giggle at the 
idea of panties pulled down. Within the father there is a child, and what 
turns us on is what excited us in schoolyards. That might suggest that 
Shirley Temple went to France is, as a portrait of humanity, analogous to the 
songs of dubious innocence we learned in childhood. The Tattle Tales titles 
imply a dark picture of the compound human soul. 

There is a second thought. Outside the room in which the performances 
take place-in which women are humiliated or battered-there might be the 
playground of an elementaiy school, in which, all through the domestic 
ordeals, the sound of children singing reaches the ears as a kind of back¬ 
ground noise, like snatches of popular songs from the radio. If indeed back¬ 
ground noise, the children’s rhymes serve as a chorus, commenting on the 
action portrayed. Chorus and action are models for one another, as children 
and adults are. There may be an interpretive function which more narrowly 
maps jingle onto painting, of course. But my sense is that Tattle Tales, as the 
name implies, spill the beans, tell the dirty secrets of human smallness we all 
knew about as children, which comes out in our abrasive songs and endless, 
immemorial games. A belief in infantile innocence scarcely can survive leaf¬ 
ing through the Opies’ books. Could Applebroog’s iterated images be a visu¬ 
al equivalent to the repetitions in the games children play? 


’ Du musstdein Leben dndern (You must change your life), Rainer Maria Rilke, “Archaic Torso 
of Apollo,” in Translations from the Poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke, trans. M.D. Herter Norton 
(New York: W.W. Norton, 1938), 181. 


^ Charles Baudelaire, “Quelques caricaturiste etrangers,” in Curiosites esthetique et ecrits sur 
/'ort (Paris: Union Generale d’Edition, 1986), 235. Translations are mine. 

^ Ibid. 


OPPOSITE page: 

Marginalia (women kissing/squatting) (detail), 1996 


Robert Snell, “The Folly of Allegory and Interpretation,” in The Times Literary Supplement 
(April 18, 1997), 17. This is in a review of “Goya: The Disparates” at the Brighton Museum. 

^ Iona and Peter Opie, The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1959). 
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Morginalio (man with mask), 1991 
oil on canvas 
72 X 52 X 3 1/2” 





























Marginalia (Isaac Stern), 1992 
oil on canvas 
35 1/4 X 39 X 3 1/8” 
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Marginalia (man on tricycle), 1991 
oil on canvas; diptych 
each panel 72 x 38 x 3 1/8” 
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Cross my heart and hope to die (detail), 1994 


BELOW 

Jesus Loves U (detail), 1987 


THIS IS OUR WORLD 



The first painting 1 ever saw up close 
was at a Baptist Church when 1 was 
seven years old. It was a few weeks 
before my mama was to be baptized. 
From it, 1 took the notion that art 
should surprise and astonish, and 
hopefully make you think something 
you had not thought until you saw it. 
The painting was an almost life-size 
mural of Jesus at the Jordan River 
done on the wall behind the bap¬ 
tismal font. The font itself was a 
remarkable creation-swimming pool 
with one glass side set into the wall 
above and behind the pulpit so that 
ordinarily you could not tell the font 
was there, seeing only the painting of Jesus. When the tank was flooded 
with water little lights along the bottom came on, and anyone who stepped 
down the steps seemed to be walking past Jesus himself and descending 
into the Jordan River. Watching baptisms in that tank was like watching 
movies at the drive-in, my cousins had told me, and from the moment the 
deacon walked us around the church, 1 knew what my cousin had meant. 1 
could not take my eyes off the painting or the glass-fronted tank. It looked 
every moment as if Jesus were about to come alive, as if he were about to 
step out onto the water of the river. 1 think the way 1 stared at the painting 
made the deacon nervous. 


DOROTHY ALLlSOTsI 


The deacon boasted to my mama that there was nothing like that baptismal 
font in the whole state of South Carolina. It had been designed, he told her, 
by a nephew of the minister—a boy who had gone on to build a shopping 
center out in Hew IVlexico. IVIy mama was not sure that someone who built 
shopping centers was the kind of person who should have been designing 
baptismal fonts, and she was even more uncertain about the steep steps by 
Jesus’ left hip. She asked the man to let her practice going up and down, 
but he warned her it would be different once the water poured in. 
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Jesus Loves U (detail), 1987 


“It’s quite safe though,” he told her. “The water will hold you up. You 
won’t fall.” 

1 kept my attention on the painting of Jesus. He was much larger than 1 
was, a little bit more than life-size, but the thick layer of shellac applied to 
protect the image acted like a magnifying glass, making him seem larger 
still. It was Jesus himself that fascinated me though. He was all rouged and 
pale and pouty as Elvis Presley. This was not my idea of the son of God, 
but 1 liked it. 1 liked it a lot. 

“Jesus looks like a girl,” 1 told my mama. 

She looked up at the painted face. A little blush appeared on her cheek¬ 
bones and she looked as if she would have smiled if the deacon were not 
frowning so determinedly. “It’s just the eyelashes,” she said. The deacon 
nodded. They climbed back up the stairs. 1 stepped over close to Jesus and 
put my hand on the painted robe. The painting was sweaty and cool, 
slightly oily under my fingers. 


“1 liked that Jesus,” 1 told my mama as we walked out of the church. “1 
wish we had something like that.” To her credit, IVlama did not laugh. 

“If you want a picture of Jesus,” she said, “we’ll get you one. They have 
them in nice frames at Sears.” 1 sighed. That was not what 1 had in mind. 
What 1 wanted was a life-size sweaty painting, one in which Jesus looked 
as hopeful as a young girl—something otherworldly and peculiar, but kind 
of wonderful at the same time. After that, every time we went to church 1 
asked to go up to see the painting but the baptismal font was locked tight 
when not in use. 

The Sunday mama was to be baptized, 1 watched the minister step down 
into that pool past the son of God. The preacher’s gown was tailored with 
little weights carefully sewn into the hem to keep it from rising up in the 
water. The water pushed up at the fabric while the weights tugged it down. 
Once the minister was all the way down into the tank, the robe floated up 
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a bit so that it seemed to have a shirred ruffle all 
along the bottom. That was almost enough to 
pull my eyes away from the face of Jesus, but 
not quite. With the lights on in the bottom of 
the tank, the eyes of the painting seemed to 
move and shine. 1 tried to point it out to my sis¬ 
ters but they were uninterested. All they wanted 
to see was IVlama. 

IVlama was to be baptized last after three little 
boys, and their gowns had not had any weights 
attached. The white robes floated up around 
their necks so that their skinny boy bodies and 
white cotton underwear were perfectly visible to 
the congregation. The water that came up above 
the hips of the minister lapped their shoulders, 
and the shortest of the boys seemed panicky at 
the prospect of gulping water, no matter how 
holy. He paddled furiously to keep above the 
water’s surface. The water started to rock vio¬ 
lently at his struggles, sweeping the other boys 
off their feet. All of them pumped their knees to 
stay upright and the minister, realizing how the 
scene must appear to the congregation below, 
speeded up the baptismal process, praying over 
and dunking the boys at high speed. 

Around me the congregation shifted in the seats. 
My little sister slid forward off the pew and 1 



Cross my heart and hope to die (detail), 1994 




























































































quickly grabbed her around the waist and barely 
stopped myself from laughing out loud. A titter 
from the back of the chureh indicated that other 
people were having the same difficulty. Other 
people shifted irritably and glared at the noise 
makers. It was clear that no matter the provoca¬ 
tion, we were to pretend nothing funny was 
happening. The minister frowned more fiercely 
and prayed louder. IVIy mama’s friend, Louise, 
sitting at our left, whispered a soft “Look at 
that,” and we all looked up in awe. One of the 
hastily blessed boys had dog paddled over to the 
glass and was staring out at us, eyes wide and 
his hands pressed flat to the glass. He looked as 
if he hoped someone would rescue him. It was 
too much for me. 1 began to giggle helplessly 
and not a few of the people around me joined 
in. Impatiently the minister hooked the boy’s 
robe, pulled him back, and pushed him toward 
the stairs. 

My mama, just visible on the staircase, hesitated 
briefly as the sodden boy climbed up past her. 
Then she set her lips tightly together, and 
reached down and pressed her robe to her thighs. 
She came down the steps slowly, holding down 
the skirt as she did so, giving one stern glance to 
the boys climbing past her up the steps, and then 
turning her face deliberately up to the painting 


of Jesus. Every move she made communicated resolution and faith, and the 
congregation stilled in respect. She was baptized looking up stubbornly, both 
hands holding down that eotton robe while below, 1 fought so hard not to 
giggle, tears spilled down my face. 

Over the pool, the face of Jesus watched solemnly with his pink painted 
cheeks and thick dark lashes. For all the absurdity of the event, his face 
seemed to me startlingly eompassionate and wise. That face understood ner¬ 
vous boys and stubborn women. It made me want the painting even more, 
and to this day 1 remember it with longing. It had the weight of art, that 
face. It had what 1 am sure art is supposed to have-the power to provoke, 
the authority of a heart-felt vision. 

1 can not imagine the artist who painted the baptismal font in that Baptist 
church so long ago, but 1 suspect it was a man who did not think himself 
much of an artist. 1 have seen the exact same image many times since, so 
perhaps he worked from a model. Maybe he traced that face off another he 
had seen in some other church. For a while, 1 tried to imagine him a charac¬ 
ter out of a Flannery O’Connor short story, a man who traveled around the 
south in the 1950s painting Jesus wherever he was needed, giving the son 
of God the long lashes and pink cheeks of a young girl. He would be the 
kind of man who would see nothing blasphemous in painting eyes that fol¬ 
lowed the congregation as they moved up to the pulpit to receive a blessing 
and back to the pews to sit chastened and still for the benediction. Perhaps 
he had no sense of humor or perhaps, he had one too refined for intimida¬ 
tion. In my version of the story, he would have a case of whiskey in his van, 
right behind the gallon containers of shellac and buried notebooks of his 
own sketches. Sometimes, he would read thick journals of art criticism while 
sitting up late in cheap hotel rooms and then get roaring drunk and curse 
his fate. 

“What 1 do is wallpaper,” he would complain. “Just wallpaper.” But the work 
he so despised would grow more and more famous as time passed. After his 
death, one of those journals would publish a careful consideration of his 
murals, calling him a gifted primitive. Dealers would offer little churches 
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large sums to take down his walls and sell them 
as installations to collectors. IVIaybe some of the 
churches would refuse to sell, but would grow 
uncomfortable with the secular popularity of the 
paintings. Still, somewhere there would be a lit¬ 
tle girl like the girl 1 had been, a girl who would 
dream of putting her hand on the cool sweaty 
painting while the son of God blinked down at 
her in genuine sympathy. Is it a sin, she would 
wonder, to put together the sacred and the 
absurd? 1 would not answer her question, of 
course. 1 would leave it, like the art, to make 
everyone a little nervous and unsure. 

1 love black and white photographs, and 1 always 
have. 1 have cut photographs out of magazines 
to paste in books of my own, bought albums at 
yard sales, and kept collections that had one or 
two images 1 wanted near me always. Those pic¬ 
tures tell me stories-my own and others, scary 


stories sometimes, but more often simple, every¬ 
day stories of what happened in that place at 
that time to those people. The pictures 1 collect 
leave me to puzzle out what 1 think about them 
later. Sometimes, 1 imagine my own life as a 
series of snapshots taken by some omniscient 
artist who is just keeping track-not interfering 
or saying anything, just capturing the moment 
for me to look back at it again later. The eye of 
God as expressed in a Dorothea Lange or Wright 
Morris. This is the way it is, the photograph says, 
and 1 nod my head in appreciation. The power 
of art is in that nod of appreciation, though 
sometimes 1 puzzle nothing out, and the nod is 
more a shrug. No, 1 do not understand this one, 
but 1 see it. 1 take it in. 1 will think about it. If 1 
sit with this image long enough, this story, 1 
have the hope of understanding something 1 did 
not understand before. And that too is art, the 
best art. 
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Jesus Loves U, 1987 
oil on canvas, 32 x 78” 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Ganek, New York 
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IVIy friend Jackie used to call my photographs sentimental. 1 had pinned 
them up all over the walls in my Brooklyn apartment, and Jackie liked a 
few of them but thought on the whole they were better suited to being 
tucked away in a book. On her walls, she had half a dozen bright prints in 
bottle-cap metal frames, most of them bought from Puerto Rican artists at 
street sales when she was working as a taxi driver and always had cash in 
her pockets. 1 thought her prints garish and told her so when she made fun 
of my photographs. 

“They remind me of my mama,” she told me. 1 had only seen one photo¬ 
graph of Jackie’s mother, a wide-faced Italian matron from Queens with 
thick black eyebrows and a perpetual squint. 


“She liked bright colors?” 1 asked. 


see if 1 was upset. 


Jackie nodded. “And stuff you could buy on the street. She was always 
buying stuff off tables on the street, saying that was the best stuff. Best 
prices. Cheap skirts that lost their dye after a couple of washes, shoes with 
cardboard insoles, those funky little icons of weeping saints and long-faced 
Madonnas. She liked stuff to be really colorful. She painted all the ceilings 
in our apartment red and white. Red red and white white. Like blood on 
bone.” 


“Do it,” 1 told her. 

Jackie drew lilies and potato vines up the hall 
while 1 made tea and admired the details. 

Around the front door she put the virgin’s roses 
and curious little circles with crosses entwined in 
the middle. “It’s beautiful,” 1 told her. 


1 looked up at my ceiling. The high tin ceiling was uniformly bloody when 1 
moved in, with paint put on so thick, 1 could chip it off in lumps. 1 had 
climbed on stacks of boxes to paint it all cream white and pale blue. 

“The virgin’s colors,” Jackie told me. “You should put gold roses on the 
door posts.” 

“I’m no artist,” 1 told her. 

“1 am,” Jackie laughed. She took out a pencil and sketched a leafy vine 
above two of my framed photographs. She was good. It looked as if the 
frames were pinned to the vine. “I’ll do it all,” she said, looking at me to 


“A blessing,” she told me. “Like a bit of magic. 
IVly mama’s magic.” Her face was so serious, 1 
brought back a dish of salt and water, and we 
blessed the entrance. 

“Now the devil will pass you by,” she promised 
me. 1 laughed, but almost believed. 

Jackie was the one who showed me one of Ida 
Applebroog’s little books. Someone had given 
her a copy, or loaned it to her, and she had 
never given it back. 
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“You like this?” 1 was astonished. It was too 
simple, too stark, not colorful or complicated, 
not like what 1 thought Jackie liked. 

“Like is not the word,” Jackie told me. “It makes 
me feel not so alone. Like there is someone else 
who sees some of what 1 see, thinks a little bit 
like me. You know how you are always saying 
you want to write mean stories? 1 think that’s 
what she is doing-mean stories, the stories we 
all know but don’t talk about. And 1 like it that 
they are not prettied up.” 

1 looked again at the book. 1t had gotten wet at 
some point and was wrinkled, but the line 
drawings were still starkly blunt. A woman’s 
sense of humor, 1 thought. And yes, a little 
mean. Not prettied up. Not softened. 

Jackie died of cancer before she could tell me 
all her stories. A few months after her death, 1 
saw one of Ida Applebroog’s images reproduced 
in an art magazine at a friend’s house. It was 
nothing like the little book. There was a baby 
held close to a big daddy man’s body in such a 
way that the baby was wrapped in the daddy’s 
coat and only the baby’s head showed, a deli¬ 
cate bonnet shielding the pate. The baby’s skin 
seemed pink and tender even in the black and 
white reproduction. The father in his thick coat 
was a dead flat gray. It stopped me cold even 
before 1 saw the name. Next to the image, 
someone had scrawled in pencil. Absurd! 

Absurd? 


1 looked more closely. Was it a father holding the baby? A grandfather? 
Why did 1 feel like the baby was at risk? Is the father keeping the baby 
warm and safe? The child seemed so oblivious, so innocent, and yes, so 
fragile. It made me feel uneasy to look at the baby face below the man’s 
empty features. It’s just you, 1 told myself. It’s just you. But 1 watched 
when someone else picked up the magazine. It seemed to me that she too 
stopped at the image, that her face too looked uncertain. IVlaybe it wasn’t 
just me. 

For a few months last spring 1 kept seeing an ad in all the magazines that 
showed a small child high in the air dropping toward the upraised arms of 
a waiting figure below. The image was grainy and distant. 1 could not tell 
if the child was laughing or crying. The copy at the bottom of the page 
read: “Your father always caught you.” 

“Look at this,” 1 insisted the first time 1 saw the ad. “Will you look at this?” 

A friend of mine took the magazine, looked at the ad and then up into my 
shocked and horrified face. 

“They don’t mean it that way,” she said. 1 looked at the ad again. They 
didn’t mean it that way? They meant it innocently. 1 shuddered. It was 
supposed to make you feel safe, maybe make you buy insurance or some¬ 
thing. It did not make me feel safe. 1 dreamed about the picture, and it 
was not a good dream. 

1 wonder how many other people see that ad the way 1 do. 1 wonder how 
many other people look at the constant images of happy families and make 
wry faces at most of them. It’s as if all illustrators have television sitcom 
imaginations. 1 do not believe in those families. 1 believe in the exhausted 
mothers, frightened children, numb and stubborn men. 1 believe in Ida 
Applebroog’s families, the child huddled in fear with his face covered, the 
father and mother confronting each other with their emotions hidden 
behind dispassionate passionate faces, and the unsettling sense of risk in 
that baby held close to that man’s chest. These images make sense to me. 
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They are about the world 1 know, the stories 1 
tell. When they are accompanied by wiy titles or 
copy that is slightly absurd or unexpected, 1 grin 
and know that 1 will puzzle it out later, some¬ 
times a lot later. 

1 think that using art to provoke that uncertain¬ 
ty is what Ida Applebroog does most brilliantly. 1 
think she puts her work out into the world to 
make us all nervous and unsure. She wants to 
provoke questions more than answers. She does 
not care if what she does is seen as difficult or 
inappropriate or provocative. She chooses her 
subjects, like her materials, to force the congre¬ 
gation to look at what they try so stubbornly to 
pretend is not happening at all. Combining the 
horribly serious with the comically absurd, she 
lays out the canvas like a novel, one stoiy layer¬ 
ing on top of the one before it, all building up 
until we see something greater-human frailty, 
stubborn human frailty. 

We are not the same. We are a nation of 
nations. Regions, social classes, economic cir¬ 
cumstances, ethical systems, and political con¬ 
victions—all separate us even as we pretend they 
do not. Art makes that plain. Reading the same 
books, eating the same kinds of food as chil¬ 
dren, watching the same television shows, and 










Marginalia (bow girls) (detail), 1991 
oil on canvas; diptych 
girls: 72 x 38 x 3 1 /8” 
straw: 34 1/4 x 34 1/4 x 1 3/4” 


listening to the same music—we believe ourselves 
part of the same nation and we are continually 
startled to discover that our versions of reality do 
not match. If we were more the same, would we 
not see the same thing when we look at a paint¬ 
ing? But what is it we see when we look at a 
work of art? What is it we fear will be revealed? 
The artist waits for us to say. It does not matter 
that each of us sees something slightly different. 
IVlost of us, confronted with the artist’s creation, 
hesitate, stammer, or politely deflect the ques¬ 
tion of what it means to us. Even those of us 
from the same background, same region, same 
general economic and social class, come to art 
uncertain, suspicious, not wanting to embarrass 
ourselves by revealing what the work provokes in 
us. In fact, sometimes we are not sure. If we 
were to reveal what we see in each painting, 
sculpture, installation or little book, we would 
run the risk of exposing our secret selves, what 
we know and what we fear we do not know, and 
of course incidentally what it is we truly fear. Art 
is the Rorschach test, the projective hologram of 
our secret lives. Our emotional and intellectual 
lives are laid bare. Do you like hologram roses? 
Big, bold, brightly painted canvases? Represen¬ 
tational art? Little boxes with tiny figures posed 
precisely? Ida Applebroog’s looming, impassive 
figures, her cartoonlike line figures in boxed 
sketches at either side? Do you dare say what it 
is you like? 





For those of us born into poor and working class families these are not 
simple questions. For those of us who grew up hiding what our home life 
was like, the fear is omnipresent-particularly when that home life was 
scarred by physical and emotional violence. We know if we say anything 
about what we see in a work of art we will reveal more about ourselves 
than the artist. What do you see in this painting; in that one? 1 see a little 
girl, terrified, holding together the torn remnants of her clothing. 1 see a 
child, looking back at the mother for help and finding none. 1 see a mother, 
bruised and exhausted, unable to look up for help, unable to believe any¬ 
one in the world will help her. 1 see a man with his fists raised, hating him¬ 
self but making those fists tighter all the time. 1 see a little girl, uncertain 
and angiy, looking down at her own body with hatred and contempt. 1 see 
that all the time, even when no one else sees what 1 see. 1 know 1 am not 
supposed to mention what it is 1 see. Perhaps no one else is seeing this. If 
they are, 1 am pretty sure there is some ciyptic covenant that requires that 
no one will say so. Even when looking at an image of a terrified child, we 
know that to mention why that child might be so frightened would be a 
breach of etiquette. The world requires that such children not be men¬ 
tioned, even when so many of us are looking directly at them. 

There seems to be a tacit agreement about what it is not polite to mention, 
what it is not appropriate to portray. For some of us that polite behavior is 
set so deeply that we truly do not see what seems outside that tacit agree¬ 
ment. We have lost the imagination for what our real lives have been or 
continue to be, what happens when we go home and close the door on the 
outside world. Since so many would like us to never mention anything 
unsettling anyway, the impulse to be quiet, the impulse to deny or pretend 
becomes very strong. But the artist knows all about that impulse. The artist 
knows that impulse is the one that must be resisted. Art is not meant to be 
polite, secret, coded, or timid. Art is the sphere in which that impulse to 
hide and lie is the most dangerous transgression. Art must act against it. 

What 1 see in Ida Applebroog’s work is an act set deliberately against the 
secretive impulse. What Ida Applebroog has done in her work, from her ear¬ 
liest little books to the big canvases, is to confront that impulse and expose 


it. She shows us the bland lying faces and the 
horror of the secretly cruel. A/latter-of-fact and 
brutally confrontational, her bland and easily 
familiar figures cany big knives and expression¬ 
less faces. The wounded child is rendered explic¬ 
itly, the middle-aged woman with her hands 
open and her fear starkly obvious, the man with 
his head covered but his monster-self exposed. 
None of them are pretty. None of them are 
excused. All are made plain and mysterious at 
the same time, like life, like most of our lives. 

K-mart realism? What does that mean? A man 
lifts a hammer or an ax. A woman lifts a gun. 

A doctor leans in with a mask covering all but his 
eyes. There is no expression showing. The eyes 
are mirrors. Fear and rage are implicit but not in 
any way that can be explained. This is just 
another day. Kissing figures have doughy arms 
and pale features and look past each other. 
Nothing much is happening here. A figure leans 
over the bed with a knife. Nothing much is hap¬ 
pening at all. Just life and death, the desperate 
ongoing life we all know too well. Hunched bod¬ 
ies, faces turned to the side, men and women in 
close embrace who could either be dancing or 
fighting, masks and layers and figure put next to 
figure as if they can not see each other no mat¬ 
ter how close they stand. This speaks to me. 1 see 
the world like this. Whatever it tells you about 
me, this is how it is. 1 know these people, these 
children, these families. This is our world, and Ida 
Applebroog is documenting it. 
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CHRONOLOGY IDA APPLEBROOG 






1929 STOCKMARKET CRASHES Ida Applebroog born on November 11 in the Bronx, New York, middle daughter of Sara and 
Isidore Appelbaum, Polish immigrants. In this Orthodox Jewish family, Yiddish was spoken. “My father was a furrier. My 
mother was a seamstress and sewed constantly. 1 remember wearing outlandish costumes that she designed and sewed for me. 
1 was desperate to wear store-bought clothes like the other kids at school.” 1930 PUBLICATION OF VIRGINIA 
WOOLF’S A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN 1931 FVIPIRE STATE BUILDING OPENS 1932 FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

ELECTED PRESIDENT 1933 HITLER BECOMES LEADER OF GERMANY 


I 1934 DIONNE QUINTUPLETS BORN “Otic day whcn 1 was 
five, 1 asked my father to draw a picture for me — 
"i**, and all he can draw is a stick figure. On that day 1 




1933 Ida with her father, Isidore 


/u \ ^ know 1 am an artist.” 1935 Enters P.S. 50. “Every Friday 

my mother goes to the fish market, picks out a live fish, goes home, puts it 
in our bathtub, kills it, and then makes gefilte fish.” 1936 LOAFERS 
INTRODUCED 1937 PABLO PICASSO’S GUERNICA Younger sister, Gloria, is born. 1939 HOLOCAUST BEGINS; 
PUBLICATION OF ADOLPH HITLER’S MEIN KAMPF IN ENGLISH Family moves to Brownsville, Brooklyn. Father purchases a 
grocery store. 1940 GERMANY INVADES FRANCE Family returns to Bronx; Father returns to the fur business; 
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Applebroog attends P.S. 70. 1941 JAPAN BOMBS PEARL HARBOR Applebroog attends Wade Jr. H.S. 117. 1942 SUGAR 
RATIONING INTRODUCED Family begins summering in Rockaway Beach; staying in a boarding house, they share bathroom priv¬ 
ileges. “1 watch for Japanese airplanes...! make aluminum foil balls and rubber band balls for the 
war effort. 1 teach myself to swim like Esther Williams.” 1943 SHOE RATIONING INTRO¬ 
DUCED; PIET MONDRIAN PAINTS BROADWAY BOOGIE WOOGIE 1944 D-DAY INVASION 

Graduates Wade Jr. H.S. 117. “IVIy mother was vcTy proud at my gradua¬ 
tion—not of me, but that Roberta Peters sang.” Attends wiiiiam Howard 

Taft H.S. after failing entrance test for Music Et Art H.S. “1 copied ads from newspapers for my 
submission portfolio to Music £t Art. It was the only art 1 knew. Taft H.S. is just around the block; 
my mother is happy 1 won’t have to travel on the subway.” Meets Gideon Horowitz. 1945 
V.E. DAY; H.S. DROPS ATOMIC BOMBS ON HIROSHIMA et NAGASAKI; WORLD WAR TWO 
ENDS; DEATH OP KATHE K0LLW1TZ Older sister, Frieda, moves to Greenwich Village. “My sister 
takes me to a Paul Robeson concert, opening up a new world outside of my Bronx neighbor- 1945 Rockaway Beach New York 

^ ^ M ^ (left to right) with Frieda, mother, Sara, 

hood.” I SLINKY INTRODUCED; PUBLICATION OP BENJAMIN SPOCK’S BABY AND Gloria, and father, Isidore 

CHILD CARE 1947 CONSTRUCTION OE LEV1TT0WN, L.I.; JACKIE ROBINSON BREAKS THE BASEBALL COLOR BAR¬ 
RIER 1948 ONSET OF THE COLD WAR; FORMATION OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL; DEBUT OF THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW 
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Frieda dies at 25 of a rheumatic heart brought on by childhood ^, 
scarlet fever; she leaves a two-year-old son, Robert. Applebroog 
attends New York State Institute of Applied Arts Et Sciences, a 
new school offering accelerated programs for returning G.I.s. 

“1 felt 1 couldn’t just make art without 


'^4 


LEFT TO RIGHT 1949 


High School Graduation; 

also makinq money, so 1 entered the Photogram (student work); 

IAIS^Lk LJ 


With Gideon Horowitz 






graphic design program with a lot of ambivalence.” |i 

1949 VOLKSWAGEN “BEETLE” INTRODUCED Applebroog graduates; works 
at an ad agency - the only woman in the "bullpen." “In those days, sexual harass¬ 
ment was a daily event. 1 held out in the ad agency for six months, then resigned.” Works as "Girl Friday" for A.F. Arnold, meets 
Eve Arnold; works freelance, illustrating children's books and greeting cards. 1950 TRANQUILIZERS DEVELOPED Marries 
Gideon Horowitz; leaves graphic design work for research job in the New York Public Library, Arts Division; attends night classes 
at the City College of New York. 1951 DEBUT OF / tOl/f LUCY 1952 Daughter Debra born. “1 read J.D. Salinger’s 
Catcher in the Rye, and a lot of Dr. Spock.” 1953 ROSENBERGS EXECUTED; PUBLICATION OF SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR’S 
THE SECOND SEX IN ENGLISH; LSD DEVELOPED 1954 IVICCARTHY HEARINGS; COLOR TELEVISION INTRODUCED; 
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1959 Gideon Horowitz 
with son Paul 



BIRTH CONTROL PILL INTRODUCED; MCDONALD’S FAST 
FOOD CHAIN OPENS 1955 ROSA PARKS BOS PROTEST 
Daughter Beth born. 1956 DEATH OF JACKSON POLLOCK 
Family moves to Chicago. 1957 POBLICATION OF DR. 

SEOSS’S THE CAT IN THE HAT Son Paul born; Applebroog teaches 
art and gourmet pastry-making at a community center on 


Chicago's South Side. 1958 HULA HOOP INTRODUCED 1959 FIDEL CASTRO BECOMES LEADER OF CUBA; BARBIE 
INTRODUCED 1960 THALIDOMIDE INTRODUCED; BROADCAST OF OZZIE AND HARRIET Son Ned born; Applebroog 


takes night classes on television. coTitiYiued to make aft, but had wbat Bctty Friedaii 
later called ‘the problem that had no name’: when my children were asleep, 
1 would sit in front of the TV and ‘attend’ classes. 1 had to submit term papers 
and take exams. 1 was trying to build up enough credits to get a BA degree.” 

1961 BAY OF PIGS INVASION; AFRO; PEACE CORPS 1962 CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS; DEATH OF MARILYN 
MONROE; PUBLICATION OF RACHEL CARSON’S SILENT SPRING 1963 KENNEDY ASSASSINATION; PUBLICATION OF 
BETTY FRIEDAN’S THE FEMININE MYSTIQUE AND SYLVIA PLATH’S THE BELL JAR 1964 MARSHAL MCLUHAN COINS 
THE TERM “GLOBAL VILLAGE” Applebroog receives top award in Chicago South Exhibition; at 35. learns to drive a car. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE, SU 




1965 A/IALCOLIVI X ASSASSI¬ 
NATION; WATTS RIOTS; SELMA 
MARCHES; MINI-SKIRT INTRO¬ 
DUCED Enrolls part-time at the 
School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago; takes painting classes 
and works in foundry. 1966 




WEEK^S SIDELIGHTS 


Ready Exhibits at Center 
for Fine Arts Festival 


Exhibits by members of the 
South Side Jewish Community 
center’s art and copper enamel- 
classes will be included in 
arts festival from 2 to 
4:30 p. m. next Sunday in the 
center, 9101 Jeffery blvd. 

Also on exhibit will be paint- 
sculpture, pottery, and 
works by local artists. 

A performance by the South 
Side Symphony orchestra will 
be given and will include a dem- 
' onstration of various instru- 
^ments for children attending 
ithe concert 


PUBLICATION OF QUOTATIONS OF CHAIRMAN MAO; PAMPERS INTRODUCED; STAR TREK 


1967 


[TRIBUNE Staff Photo] 

'Mrs. Irwin Rich (left), 1716 E. 92d st., pulls coppe 
enameled ash tray from oven while Mrs. Gideon Horowit: 
crafts instructor at South Side Jewish community centei 
9101 Jeffery blvd., watches. Mrs. Rich will be among clas 


LEFT 1965 With family: Paul, 
Ned, Beth, Debbie and weimaran- 
er, Suli; RIGHT 1965 News clip¬ 
ping of Mrs. Irwin Rich and Mrs. 
Gideon Horowitz 


HOPPER Becomes full-time student at Art Institute: receives George and Isabella Brown Fellowship; 
works as a student teacher on Saturdays. 1 Still dldll t fccl 1 COUld TTlskc 3Tt wltll- 

out making a living from it, so 1 decided to go into art education.’ 

1968 TET OFFENSIVE; MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. ASSASSINATION; KENT STATE 
SHOOTINGS; ANDY WARHOL SHOT; DEATH OF MARK ROTHKO AND BARNETT NEWMAN; PUBLICATION OF KATE 
MILLETT’S SEXUAL POLITICS Gideon Horowitz awarded PhD from University of Chicago, receives teaching position at San Diego 
State University; family moves to San Diego. “It was the late 60 s and everyone was pushing west-it was the time of campus 


PICASSO’S MOTHER AND CHILD SELLS FOR $ 532 , 000 ; DEATH OF AD REINHARDT AND EDWARD 
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unrest, the Vietnam War, a burgeoning feminist movement. 1 had four 
children and the growing need to be a full-time artist.” 1969 
FIRST HEART TRANSPLANT; WOODSTOCK; MANSON MURDERS; 



MUSICAL HAIR PERFORMED IN NEW YORK Enters Mercy Hospital for depression. “Eveiything ITl 


my house is intact except me and the world outside.” 1970 Applebroog 

moves studio to former Chinese market in downtown San Diego; begins large modular soft sculptures; 
receives top honors in "California South 8" at Fine Arts Museum of San Diego. 1971 STANLEY 
KUBRICK’S A CLOCKWORK ORANGE; DEBUT OF ALL IN THE FAMILY First solo exhibition, Boehm Gallery, 
Palomar College, San Marcos, California —room-sized installation of hanging sculptures; first trip to Europe; 
attends first Feminist Artists Conference at Cal Arts, Valencia, California; Joins group of nine women artists 
that meets and works together at UCSD from 1971 to 1973. 1972 
WATERGATE BREAK-IN "Invisible/Visible," Long Beach Art Museum; Miriam Shapiro visits stu¬ 
dio with Dextra Frankel; solo show at Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, California; 
visits Mexico City, sees paintings by Frida Kahlo. “The guide book gave directions on how to get 
to Kahlo’s house outside Mexico City, where she had lived with Diego Rivera. After hours of 
driving, 1 finally found it —and with it a powerful woman artist with a sorrow that is still in 
1973 U.S. WITHDRAWS FROM VIETNAM; DEATH OF PABLO PICASSO; 


TOP 1970 At studio on 
Third Street, San Diego 
BOTTOM 1970 Soft 
hanging sculptures 


D aP 


my memory. 



1974 At studio on Crosby Street, New York 
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ROE V. WADE DECISION Applebroog teaches at UCSD. “It was a great place to be in the early 1970s. Paul Brach started the 
art department; the faculty included Eleanor Antin, David Antin, Manny Farber, Mewton Harrison, and Helen Mayer Harrison. 
Here 1 saw Yvonne Rainer perform, heard Max Kozloff, Robert Hughes, Gary Snyder, Herbert Marcuse. The students included 
Martha Rosier, Alan Sekula, Carrie Rickey, Barry Rosen.” 1974 PRESIDENT NIXON RESIGNS Isidore Appelbaum dies in 
Brooklyn. Applebroog returns to New York City, taking a studio on Crosby Street. “One of the first artists 1 met in Hew York 

was Ree Morton.” 1975 Formally changes name to Applebroog. 1t 1 TTiy dTCSTTIS 1 WOUld ITltTOdUCC 

myself by slurring and putting together Appelbaum and Horowitz, my maiden and 
married names; what came out sounded like App—broo. So 1 decided to take on 
that name; it became Applebroog. 1976 death of mao zedong and man ray Reads Beckett; 

works on new line drawings that 
eventually lead to cartoonlike figures 
1 made of Rhoplex on vellum; Martha 

I 

I Rosier videotapes "Semiotics of the 

j 

; Kitchen" in Applebroog*s Crosby 
! Street kitchen. 1977 APPLE 11 

i 

I PERSONAL COMPUTER INTRO- 

1 

i 

RIGHT 1977 A response to "Galileo Works" 
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DUCED; DEATH OE ELVIS PRESLEY Mails "Galileo Works," a series of 10 self-published books; begins to make videos, using the 

books as narratives. “Starting ttiesc books was a way of dealing with being in Hew York 

and knowing veiy few people. 1 sent the books 
out by mail to old friends, to artists, writers, 
and curators whose work 1 liked. 1 picked my 
own audience; it was a good way of decen¬ 
tralizing the art system.” 1978 first test tube 

BABY Moves to loft on lower Broadway; mother Sara Appelbaum, 82, 
enters Riverdale Home for the Aged; Rhoplex stagings shown at Ellen 
Sragow Gallery, New York; Applebroog's first collector is Robert Ryman; joins Heresies—A Feminist Journal on Art and Politics, a 
collective including, among others, Su Friedrich, Harmony Hammond, Elizabeth Hess, Joyce Kozloff, Lucy Lippard, Carrie Rickey, 
Miriam Shapiro, Amy Sillman, Joan Snyder, Elke Solomon, Pat Steir; "Ida Applebroog: Installation" at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, Film and Video Department; daughter Beth, a founding member of Colab (other members include Charlie Ahearn, 
John Ahearn, Jane Dickson, Mike Glier, Jenny Holzer, Tom Otterness, Kiki Smith] produces Super 8 films as Beth B (as in "B movies"). 
“Beth and 1 exchange ideas about our work...we are each other’s harshest critics.” 1979 IRAN HOSTAGE-TAKING; POST- 
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IT NOTES INTRODUCED Sends out second book series, 



RIGHT 1980 Cabin in Catskili Mountains 
BELOW LEFT 1981 Beth B poster for 
Super 8 film, "Trap Door" 

BELOW RIGHT 1982 New York City 
Chamber of Commerce Installation 


"Dyspepsia Works"; exhibits books, stagings, and illuminated man¬ 
uscripts at Franklin Furnace; Ronald Feldman visits studio; Konrad 
Fischer includes Applebroog in her first international exhibition. 

"With a Certain Smile." Halle fiir Internationale Neue Kunst. 

Zurich 1980 DEATH OF PHILIP GUSTON Applebroog makes 
first prints for Parasol Press, "Executive Tower, West Plaza"; 
public art project "Co-op City" in the windows of Printed Matter, 

New York, organized by Lucy Lippard. “1 need to see how people 
live. 1 always look into other people’s windows.” Buys cabin in 
Catskili Mountains. Spends six months of year at cabin and begins 

to include landscape in paintings. IVIy ITlcliriStiOTI tO 

collect birds, dead and stuffed, came out of attending local country auctions. 
1 bought my first bird for two dollars and brought it home. The truth is, 1 just 

like birds.” 1981 AIDS VIRUS ISOLATED "Applebroog: Silent Stagings," Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, inaugural exhibi¬ 
tion at gallery's Mercer Street space. “By then, my affair with the underlying condition of human emotions had already begun. 
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Much of my work at that time was in the form of ‘stagings’ 
— images of frozen theater—both in the books and in the wall 
pieces.” Sends out "Blue Books," third and last book series. 
“This was the beginning of the Reagan years, and the clock 
was going backwards. Inspired by the John Birch Society’s 
Blue Book, 1 made my own connections between domestic 
strife and political conflict, between plotlessness and paranoia, between what goes on ‘at home’ and what is happening ‘out 
there.’” 1982 "Current Events," Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York; "Projects at the Chamber: Past Events" sponsored by 
Creative Time in the Great Hall, New York City Chamber of Commerce. “My female figure questioning the ‘great leaders’ of New 
York became the center of controversy. The night of the opening, 1 was told the installation would have to come down the 
next morning because it might offend the Board of Trustees. As it turns out, the work was put up and taken down several 
times with the appearance and disappearance of the Board. 1 finally withdrew it in protest.” 1983 CRACK COCAINE 
INTRODUCED; WILLEIVI DE KOONING’S TWO WOMEN SELLS FOR $1.2 MILLION “Life is Good, Isn't it Mama?," a 30-second 
soap opera, appears on the computerized Spectracolor billboard above Times Square. "Directions 83," Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden, Washington DC, includes Applebroog, Robert Longo, Julian Schnabel, Cindy Sherman, Elizabeth Murray, and 
others. 1984 DEATH OF ALICE NEEL AND LEE KRASNER Applebroog begins to use oil paint after Rhoplex is withdrawn 
from the market. "An International Survey of Recent Painting and Sculpture, " Museum of Modern Art, New York; "Inmates and 


BELOW 1983 With Elizabeth Hess at Directions 
'83," Hirshhorn Museum, Washington, DC 
RIGHT 1983 Debbie, Ned, Lori Radler, Denise 
Williamson, Paul, and Beth, Catskills cabin 
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others," Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York. “Wliat Tcally led TTie to the “Inmate” paintings was my 
concern with power. I’ve always Identified with the powerless. Having been raised 



In a rigid household, 1 found out early on how power really works.” 1985 death 

OF ROCK HUDSON FROM AIDS "The Guerrilla Girls" at the Palladium, New York 1986 CHERNOBYL REACTOR DISASTER; 
SPACE SHUTTLE CHALLENGER EXPLODES; DEATH OF JOSEPH BEUYS AND GEORGIA O’KEEFFE; VINCENT VAN GOGH’S 
IRISES SELLS FOR $49 MILLION, SUNFLOWERS FOR $37 MILLION; DAVID LYNCH RELEASES 
BLUE VELVET "Investigations 16: Ida Applebroog/' ICA, University of Pennsylvania; "Cul-de-Sacs," 

Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York includes "Two Women After De Kooning" series. 1 TTl StfUCk 


by De Kooning’s women; they all look 
alike — violent and distorted... 1 use two 
women, one young, one old, and In the 


RIGHT 1987 With Beth B 

BELOW LEFT AND RIGHT 1988 Madrid 




tradition of the provocative girlie figure, 
1 remap her Into the aging process. 
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.W'T 1 987 IRAN-CONTRA HEARINGS "Documenta 8," Kassel, West Germany. “Every time 1 think of 
' h 0 visiting Kassel again, 1 remember the endless moving around of artwork, the battles over spaces, 

'f' j 

venomous plans and plots, the smell of angry artists. It’s best to enter without any preconceived 
notions of what one wants; but what to do when they run out of space and the opening ceremony is 
the next morning?” "Magic Kingdom," Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York features first multipanel 
paintings; Beulahland purchased by Metropolitan Museum of Art; Artists Gallery Talks at Museum of 

Modern Art (Applebroog speaks on Monet); completes book (unpublished] 
on Freud's case histories. 1988 MCDONALD’S OPENS FIRST 
MOSCOW VENDE; JASPER JOHNS’S FALSE START SELLS FOR $15.5 
MILLION "The Social Club," Exit Art, New York, includes Applebroog, Leon 
Golub, Jerry Kearns, Robert Colescott, Nancy Spero, Komar Et Melamid, 
Martin Wong and others; Applebroog travels to Madrid to see Goya 'Black' 


TOP 1988 At studio on Broadway, New York; ABOVE LEFT 1989 Photo still 
"Belladonna" from Belladonna tape; ABOVE RIGHT 1990 Houston, Texas. Back 
row: Beth B, Frayda Feldman, Ida Applebroog, Gideon Horowitz, Ronald Feldman 
Front row: Don Quaintance, Martina Batan, Susan Yung, Barry Rosen, Marilyn 
Zeitlin, David Folkman 


paintings in the Prado, “lo IN/ladlid, SeVCTal hUTldred 

tourists aud 1 are aiming for the Prado. Everyone wants to get there first, before the 
crowds fill the rooms. I’m so proud of myself—1 have circumnavigated the organized 
group tours and raced ahead to the gallery with the Goya ‘Black’ paintings. But 
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they’re not there—the ‘Black’ paintings are being restored.” 

1989 FALL OF BERLIN WALL; TIANANMEN SQUARE MASSACRE "Nostrums," Ronald 
Feldman Fine Arts; Applebroog creates Camp Compazine, her first painting to come away from the wall. 
“1 pass a medical book store at the hospital and bring some books home. 1 begin to read medical 
books. 1 don’t know what most of it means, or how I’d go about curing anyone, but 1 feel an affin¬ 
ity with it— so 1 take information about the world we 
live in and put it together as medical data. 1 realize 
it’s easier to be emotionally detached from a medical 
report, than from the actual words AIDS, cancer...the 
result was “Nostrums.” "Belladonna," a film/tape, in 
collaboration with Beth B; Sara Appelbaum, 93, dies at 

Riverdale Home for the Aged. AftCr CntCrlng 

the Home, my mother lived for 11 


more years. After a while, she never again recognized herself 
or me. It seems funny to think of this as an age where people 
with AIDS are dying without aging and others are aging without dying.” 


ABOVE 1991 With Frayda Feldman at Ulmer Museum, Ulm 
Germany; TOP RIGHT 1991 WAC action: MIDDLE RIGHT 
1991 With Barry Rosen and Louise d'Argencourt at Ulmer; 
BOTTOM RIGHT 1991 At Exit Art, New York, left to right, 
Papo Colo, Jeanette Ingberman, Shirin Neshat, Martha 
Wilson and children 
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1990 NELSON MANDELA FREED; VAN 
GOGH’S PORTRAIT OF DR. GACHEL SELLS FOR $82.5 
MILLION Guggenheim Foundation Fellowship; 
"Ida Applebroog: Happy Families, a Fifteen Year 
Survey," Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston; 



LEFT 1992 Berlin with Barbara 


Gross and Birgette Reinhardt 
ABOVE 1992 In studio 
working on Brooklyn Museum 
Grand Lobby installation 
OPPOSITE RIGHT 1996 
With sister Gloria Bornstein 
and Yasuo Mori 


Applebroog travels to Tokyo for opening of retrospective exhibition at Seed Hall, Tokyo; Artforum cover, March issue 


.1991 


PERSIAN GULF WAR; WORLD TRADE CENTER BOMBING; CLARENCE THOMAS CONFIRMATION HEARINGS Joins Women’s 


Action Coalition (WAC). “It was during the Anita Hill/Clarence Thomas hearings and the William Kennedy rape trial. Sometimes 
rage is the appropriate response to certain events.... On January 28, a group of us, including Elizabeth Hess, Annie Philbin and 
other artists, called an open meeting at the Drawing Center. Over 100 women filled the space, and out of this came WAC.” 

"Whitney Biennial," Whitney Museum of American Art; Milton Avery Visiting Professorship, Bard College; "Safety Zone," 
Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York, includes the first Marginalia, freestanding canvases installed across the gallery. 
"Ida Applebroog: Bilder," Ulmer Museum, Ulm, Germany; Applebroog visits Germany for Ulm opening and exhibition at Barbara 


Gross Gaierie, Munich. “One day, Barbara told me, the director of the histoiy museum 
of the city came into the galleiy and asked how she liked the new space. 
When she complained about the streetcar noises, he said that Hitler had also 
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complained about the same thing when he lived on this street 

two blocks further down.” 1992 RODNEY KING BEATING; LOS ANGELES 
RIOTS 1993 "Ida Applebroog: Everything is Fine," an installation in The Grand Lobby of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art, Brooklyn, New York; "Ida Applebroog," Orchard Gallery, Derry, Northern 
Ireland; Charles Dicken's A Christmas Carol, a sesquicentennial edition illustrated by Applebroog, 
published by Arion Press; "1993 Whitney Biennial," Whitney Museum of American Art, New York; "43rd Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting," Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. 1994 "Ida Applebroog: Tattle Tales," Ronald 

Feldman Fine Arts, New York. “I’ve oftCU fantaSlZCd that If 1 WOD 3 lottCT^— If 1 had WOU 3 

beauty contest —if 1 had a royal wedding—1 would be 
happy forever. IVIy feet still hurt from being so rooted in my 
childhood. Years later, films like Home Alone, Terminator 2 
and Ninja Turtles seem to serve same purpose as fairy tales 
-they deal with the old rules of magic, but give them a 
new urgency, a threat of danger, and then the final rescue. 
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So 1 began reworking the old fairytale images into freestanding fragments with 
no linear narrative, no beginning, no end—you just enter into the middle of it.” 


1995 OKLAHOMA CITY BOMBING; O.J. SIMPSON NOT GUILTY VERDICT College Art Association Distinguished Artist 
Award for Lifetime Achievement. “All 1 could think of was that the purpose of an award was to survive it, and maybe 1 will.” 

1996 Applebroog produces print to support Clinton/Gore reelection campaign, has photograph taken with Vice President Al 
Gore. “We’re invited to a dinner; everyone is given a photo-op with Al Gore. In the photo, you can’t tell who is stiffer, he or 1.” 
"Living," Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York. “1 try to bring order into my life. 1 start to collect Martha Stewart Living. 1 won¬ 
der at my own foolishness-to try to impose domestic order against the chaos in ourselves, in our families, in the world. The 
urge to reestablish holiday rituals, hot apple pie, seems somehow doomed to break down, no matter how hard 1 try to paint 
details of loving tea cups, soft lace, or juicy watermelon.” 1997 Honorary Doctorate of Fine Arts, New School for Social 
Research/Parsons School of Design, New York. Visits Monet's house, studio and gardens in 
Giverny, France. “A profusion of pansies lined the gardens at Giverny. Standing there on 
the bridge, 1 think 1 understand Monet’s Waterlilies.... 1 remembered the drawings 1 did 
before my cataract surgeries—out of focus and in a blurry haze.... After 1 go back to 
America, 1 want to paint my kitchen yellow, like Monet.” 1998 "Ida Applebroog: 

Nothing Personal, Paintings 1987-1997," Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, DC. 

1997 With daughter Debbie Dodd at Giverny, France 
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EXHIBITIONS AND PUBLICATIONS 


EXHIBITIONS AND PDBLICATIONS 
one-person exhibitions are indicated in orange 

1970 “California South 8,” Fine Arts GalleTy (now San Diego Museum of Art), 
San Diego, California. March 20-May 10 (catalogue with essay by Hemy 
G. Gardiner). 

1971 “California Design XI,” Pasadena Art Museum, Pasadena, California. 

March 14-April 25 (catalogue with foreword by Eudorah Moore). 

“Soft Forms: Ida Horowitz,” Boehm Gallery, Palomar Community 
College, San Marcos, California. October 1-27. 

1972 “21 Artists: InvisibleA^isible,” Long Beach Museum of Art, Long Beach, 
California. March 26-April 23 (organized by Dextra Frankel; 
catalogue with essays by Judy Chicago and Dextra Frankel). 

1973 Newport Harbor Art Museum, Newport Beach, California. 

June 13-July 15. 

“In Spaces,” Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 
(catalogue with essay by Mary Delahoyd). 

“From the Ceiling-Three American Sculptors,” Max Hutchinson Gallery, 

New York. 

Crimp, Douglas. “Review and Previews.” ARTnews 72, no. 2 
(February 1973), 80-81. 

1975 “Abstraction: Alive and Well,” Brainerd Art Gallery, State University College, 
Potsdam, New York. 

1976 Women’s Interart Center, New York. 

1977 “The Proscenium: The Staged Works of Ida Applebroog, Manny Farber, and 
Patricia Patterson,” P.S. 1, Institute for Art and Urban Resources, Long 
Island City, New York. 

“American Narrative/Story Art: 1967-1977,” Contemporary Arts Museum, 
Houston. December 17-February 25, 1978 (catalogue with essay by Paul 


Saunders, Wade. “Review of Exhibitions: Ida Applebroog at Ellen 
Sragow.” Art in America 67, no. 3 (May-June 1979), 144. 

“Ida Applebroog,” (video) Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 
December 19-28. 

1979 “Manuscripts,” Franklin Furnace, New York. February 13-March 3. 

Kingsley, April. “Art.” Village Voice, 5 March 1979, 72. 

Rickey, Carrie. “Ida Applebroog at Franklin Furnace.” Flash Art 63, 
no. 90-91 (June-July 1979), 46. 

“Supershow!” Hudson River Museum, Yonkers, New York. November- 
December 9 (organized by Susan Sollins; catalogue). Traveled under the 
auspices of Independent Curators Incorporated to Landmark Center, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Center for Fine Arts, Mesa, Arizona; New Gallery, 
Cleveland. 

Rickey, Carrie. “The More the Merrier.” Village Voice, 29 October 
1979, 79. 

“With a Certain Smile,” Halle fiir Internationale Neue Kunst (INK), Zurich 
(organized by Konrad Fischer). 

Sesta Biennalle Intemazionale della Grafica d’Arte, Florence. 

1980 “Co-op City,” Printed Matter, New York. January 1-31 
(window installation). 

Larson, Kay. “Secret Storm.” Village Voice, 29 January 1980, 72. 
Rickey, Carrie. “Ida Applebroog: Printed Matter Windows.” Artforum 
18, no. 7 (March 1980), 75. 

“Painting and Sculpture Today: 1980 Biennial,” Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. June 25-August 17 (catalogue with essays by Hilary Bassett, Judith 
McKenzie and Robert Yassin). 

Rotterdam Arts Foundation, Rotterdam, The Netherlands. 

Apropos, Lucerne, Switzerland. 




-|gg^ Gallerie il Diagramma, Milan, Italy. 

1978 "Paper Stagings," Ellen Sragow Gallery, New York. .,da Applebroog,” Galleria d’Aite del Cavallino, Venice, Italy 

October 7-Noveniber 4. (catalogue with essay by Thomas W. Sokolowski). 

Larson, Kay. “New York Reviews: Ida Applebroog.” ARTnews 77, 
no. 10 (December 1978), 144-45. 
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“Women Artists Series,” Mabel Smith Douglass Library, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey (catalogue with essay by 
Evelyn Apgar). 

“Applebroog: Silent Stagings,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York. 
February 7-March 14. 

Casademont, Joan. “Reviews: Ida Applebroog: Ronald Feldman Fine 
Arts.” Artforum 19, no. 9 (May 1981), 72-73. 

Cavaliere, Barbara. “Ida Applebroog.” Arts Magazine 55, no. 10 
(June 1981), 35. 

Frank, Elizabeth. “New York: Ida Applebroog at Feldman 
(Downtown).” Art in America 69, no. 5 (May 1981), 137. 

Hess, Elizabeth. “Rear Windows.” Village Voice, 4 March 1981, 70. 
Levin, Kim. “Voice Choice.” Village Voice, 18 February 1981, 24. 
Nadelman, Cynthia. “New York Reviews: Ida Applebroog.” ARTnews 
80, no. 6 (Summer 1981), 246-48. 

Tallmer, Jerry. “Frozen Theater on a Wall.” New York Post, 14 
February 1981. 

Zimmer, William. Soho Weekly News, 25 February 1981. 

“Home Work: The Domestic Environment Reflected in Work by 
Contemporary Women Artists,” National Women’s Hall of Fame, Seneca 
Falls, New York. May 10-September 10 (catalogue). Traveled to the Joe and 
Emily Lowe Art Gallery, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York; Amelie A. 
Wallace Gallery, State University of New York/Old Westbury, New York. 

“Episodes,” Grace Borgenicht Gallery, New York. June 9-July 3 (catalogue 
with essay by Carter Ratcliff). 

Raynor, Vivien. “Art: Group Show by Seven at Borgenicht Gallery.” 
New York Times, 26 June 1981, C26. 

“Narratives,” Kathryn Markel Gallery, New York. July-September. 

“New Sculpture,” Tyler School of Art, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

1982 Bowdoin College Museum of Art, Becker Gallery, Brunswick, Maine. 
January 19-FebruaTy 22. 

“Stories Your Mother Never Told You,” Museum Gallery, White Plains Public 
Library, White Plains, New York. March-May. 


“The Atomic Salon,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York (in conjunction 
with the Village Voice). June 9-July 2. 

“Anti-Apocalypse: Artists Respond to the Nuclear Peril,” Ben Shahn 
Galleries, William Paterson College of New Jersey, Wayne, New Jersey. 
September 13-October 6. 

“Current Events,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York. November 
6-December 4. 

Eisenman, Stephen F. “Reviews: Ida Applebroog/Ronald Feldman 
Fine Arts.” Arts Magazine 57, no. 5 (January 1983), 40. 

Levin, Kim. “Voice Choice.” Village Voice, 23 November 1982, 85. 
Linker, Kate. “Reviews: Ida Applebroog.” Artforum 21, no. 6 
(February 1983), 80. 

Lippard, Lucy. “Taking Liberties.” Village Voice, 14 December 1982, 
121, 136. 

Zimmer, William. “Applebroog at Ronald Feldman.” Art Gallery Scene 
(December 14, 1982). 

“Projects at the Chamber: Past Events,” Great Hall, Chamber of 
Commerce, New York. November 9-December 9 (catalogue with essay 
by Nancy Princenthal). 

Brenson, Michael. “Art People: Sculpture ‘Speaks Out’ at Downtown 
Landmark.” New York Times, 12 November 1982, C25. 

Contini, Anita. Letter. “Chamber Plot.” Village Voice, 11 January 
1983, 29. 

Levin, Kim. “Voice Choice.” Village Voice, 23 November 1982. 
Lippard, Lucy. “Taking Liberties.” Village Voice, 14 December 1982, 
121, 136. 

Nigel Greenwood Gallery, London. 

“Erotik in der Kunst,” Bonner Kunstverein, Bonn, Germany. 

1983 “1984-A Preview,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York. 

January 26-March 12 (catalogue). 
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Brach, Paul. “Review of Exhibitions: Ida Applebroog at Ronald 
Feldman.” Art in America 71, no. 2 (February 1983), 139-40. 

“Common Causes,” Koplin Gallery, Los Angeles. February 9-lVlarch 9. 

Muchnic, Suzanne. “Review: La Cienaga Area.” Los Angeles Times, 18 
February 1983. 

Norklun, Kathi. “Pick of the Week.” Los Angeles Weekly, 25 
February-3 March 1983. 

“Day In/Day Out: Ordinary Life as a Source for Art,” Freedman Gallery, 
Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania. March-April. 

“What Artists Have to Say About IMuclear War,” Nexus Center for 
Contemporary Art, Atlanta. May 13-June 12. 

“Window Shopping,” Hubbard Street, Chicago. May-June 
(window installation organized by Margo Rush and Kay Rosen). 

English, Christopher. “De-merchandising Art: Shopping for an 
Alternative.” New Art Examiner 10, no. 10 (Summer 1983), 13. 

“All’s Fair: Love 8t War in New Feminist Art,” Ohio State University 
Gallery of Fine Art (now Wexner Center for the Visual Arts), Columbus. 
June 22-July 18 (organized by Lucy Lippard). 

“Summer Shows,” Dialogue (May-June 1983). 

“State of the Art: New Social Commentary,” Barbara Gladstone Gallery, 

New York. June-July. 

“The Punch Line,” Tweed Arts Group, Plainfield, New Jersey. July-August 
(organized by June Wilson). 

“An Exhibit of Humor in Art is Set to Open in Plainfield.” Daily Journal, 
24 June 1983. 

“Keeping Culture Alive in New York-The Need for Artists’ Housing,” 
Municipal Art Society, New York. August-September. 

“Bodies and Souls,” organized by Artists Choice Museum for exhibition in 
11 galleries on 57th Street, New York. 

Applebroog at Midtown Gallery, New York. September. 

“Subculture,” Group Material (subway cars). New York. September. 


“The American Artist as Printmaker: 23rd National Pnnt Exhibition,” 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York. October 27-January 22, 1984 
(catalogue with essay by Barry Walker). 

“Art at Progressive: Prints from a Corporate Collection,” New Gallery of 
Contemporary Art, Cleveland. December 2-January 7, 1984 
(catalogue with essay by Janus Small). 

“Life Is Good, Isn’t It Mama?” Times Square (spectacolor billboard), 

New York. December. 

“Directions 83,” Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC. March 10-May 15 (catalogue with essay by 
Phyllis D. Rosenzweig). 

Ashbery, John. “Biennials Blooming in the Spring.” Newsweek (18 
April 1983), 93-94. 

Silverthome, Jeanne. “Review: Directions, 1983.” Artforum 22, no. 2 
(October 1983), 79. 

1984 “Time Line,” P.S. 1, Institute for Art and Urban Resources, Long Island City, 
New York. January-March (organized by Timothy Rollins in collaboration 
with Artists Call Against U.S. Intervention in Central America). 

“Words (= Pictures,” Bronx Museum of the Arts, Bronx, New York. 
January 18-March 25. 

“A Celebration of American Women Artists Part 11: The Recent Generation,” 
Sidney Janis Gallery, New York. February 11-March 3. 

Carl Solway Gallery, Cincinnati. February 17-March 26. 

“Apocalyptic Visions: The Shadow of the Bomb,” Mount Holyoke College 
Art Museum, South Hadley, Massachusetts. April 1-June 10 (catalogue with 
essay by Sally Yard). Traveled to University Gallery at the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Yard, Sally. “The Shadow of the Bomb.” Arts Magazine 58, no. 8 
(April 1984), 73-82. 

“Verbally Charged Images,” Independent Curators Incorporated (catalogue 
with essay by Nina Felshin). Queens Museum, Flushing, New York, April 
28-June 10. Traveled to Art Galleries, University of South Florida, Tampa; 
Art Gallery, California State University, San Diego; Art Gallery, California 
State College, San Bernardino. 
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“Religion 1984,” Bruce Velick Gallery, San Francisco. April-lVlay. 

“An International Survey of Recent Painting and Sculpture,” Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. May 17-August 19 (catalogue with essay by 
Kynaston McShine). 

Larson, Kay. “Tips of the Icebergs.” New York (28 May 1984). 

Thomas Segal Gallery, Boston. May 19-June 16. 

“Selections: Art Since 1945,” Museum of Modem Art Advisory Service at 
the Freeport-McMoran Corporation, Pan Am Building, New York. 
June-September. 

“Artworks of the Last Ten Years,” General Electric, Fairfield, Connecticut. 
September-December (organized by the Museum of Modem Art Lending 
Service). 

“Twentieth Century American Artists,” Baltimore Museum of Art. 
October-November. 

“La Narrative Internacional de Hoy,” Museo Tamayo, Mexico City. October 
30-January 2, 1985 (catalogue with essay by Robert Littman). Traveled to 
P.S. 1, Institute for Art and Urban Resources, Long Island City, New York. 
March-May 1985. 

“Domestic Tales,” University Gallery, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
November 3-December 16 (catalogue with essay by Helaine Posner). 

“Art on Paper,” Weatherspoon Art Gallery, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. November 18-December 16 (catalogue with foreword by 
Gilbert Carpenter). 

“Prints: The State of the Art,” Ackland Art Museum, University of North 
Carolina, North Carolina. December 8-January 13, 1985. 

“Narrative Sculpture,” Palm Springs Desert Museum, Palm Springs, 
California. March 17-June 3 (catalogue with essays by Katherine Plake 
Hough and Roberta Arnold Cove). 

Castillo Gallery, New York. 

“Silences: Recent Work of Ida Applebroog,” Chrysler Museum, Norfolk, 
Virginia. July 13-September 2. Traveled to Anderson Gallery, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, Richmond. 


McGreevy, Linda F. “Sugar and Spice.” Portfolio Magazine (July 31, 
1984). 

Merritt, Robert. ‘“Silences’: A Compilation.” Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, 28 November 1984, BIO. 

Proctor, Roy. “Seven Shows Open at the Anderson Gallery.” 
Richmond News Leader, 1 December 1984. 

Sokolowski, Thomas. “Silences: Recent Work of Ida Applebroog.” 
Chrysler Museum Bulletin (August 1984). 

Zeitlin, Marilyn. “Ida Applebroog ‘Silences.’” VCU Today (November 
27, 1984). 

“Inmates and Others,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York. 

October 13-November 24. 

Gambrell, Jamey. “Review of Exhibitions: Ida Applebroog at 
Feldman.” A/t/riAmer/co 73, no. 1 (January 1985), 141-42. 

Glueck, Grace. “Art in Review.” New York Times, 26 October 
1984, 29. 

Levin, Kim. “Voice Choice.” Village Voice, 13 November 1984, 72. 
McGreeyy, Linda. “Under Current Events: Ida Applebroog’s Inmates 
and Others.” Arts Magazine 59, no. 2 (October 1984), 128-31. 

“In New York notiert.” Aufbau (November 9, 1984). 

Phillips, Deborah. “Ida Applebroog/Ronald Feldman Fine Arts.” 
ARTnews 84, no. 2 (February 1985), 141. 

Smith, Roberta. “Exercises for the Figure.” Village Voice, 20 
November 1984, 120. 

1985 “Ida Applebroog and Jana Sterbak,” Glendon Gallery, Toronto. February 
14-March 23 (catalogue with essay by Carter Radcliff). 

“Male Sexuality: Expressions and Perceptions,” Art City, New York. 
February-March. 

“The Parodic Power of Popular Imagery,” Queensborough College, New 
York. March 10-29 (catalogue with essay by Lenore Malen). Traveled to 
Freedman Gallery, Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

“The Big Car Show: Contemporary Visions of the Automobile,” Herron 
Gallery, Indianapolis Center for Contemporary Art, Indiana University, 
Indianapolis. May 11-June 22 (catalogue). 


“Writing on the Wall,” Islip Art Museum, East Islip, Mew York. 
September-October. 

“Aspects of American Painting: Recent Contemporary Art,” Johnson ft 
Johnson Corporate Headquarters, Mew Brunswick, Mew Jersey. 
September-Movember. 

Galleria d’Arte del Cavallino, Venice, Italy. October 26-MoveTnber 26. 

“The Guerilla Girls at the Paladium,” Mew York. October. 

“Out of the Ooo Cloud: Artists Salute the Return of Halley’s Comet,” Edith 
C. Blum Art Institute, Bard College, Annadale-on-Hudson, Mew York. 
Movember-February 16, 1986. 

“Fashion Moda Benefit,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, Mew York. Movember. 

“Public Art: A Blunt Instrument,” Mexus Contemporary Art Center, Atlanta. 
Movember 23-December 21 (catalogue with essay by Ronald Jones). 
Traveled under the auspices of the Southern Arts Federation to McKissick 
Museum, University of South Carolina, Columbia; 200 East Gallery, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; East Campus Galleries, Valencia Community College, 
Orlando, Florida; Morth Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

Dart Gallery, Chicago. February 8-28. 

Real Art Ways, Hartford, Connecticut. May 28-July 12. 

1986 “Life in the Big City: Contemporary Artistic Responses to the Urban 

Environment,” Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 
January 10-February 16 (brochure with essay by Daniel Rosenfeld). 

Galbraith, Pamela J. “The Maked City Bares its Soul.” East Side 
Monthly {Rhode Island) (February 1986). 

Keyes, Morman Jr. “Mew York through Artists’ Eyes.” Boston Globe, 7 
February 1986. 

Van Sicien, Bill. “Art That Beats Like the Big City That Inspired It.” 
Providence Sunday Journal, 19 January 1986, H4. 

“Cul-de-Sacs,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, Mew York. 

January 11-February 15. 

Cameron, Dan. “Report from the Front.” Arts Magazine 60, no. 10 
(Summer 1986), 86-93. 


Cotter, Holland. “Ida Applebroog.” Arts Magazine 60, no. 8 (April 
1986), 143. 

Gill, Susan. “Ida Applebroog/Ronald Feldman.” ARTnews 85, no. 4 
(April 1986), 154-55. 

Levin, Kim. “Voice Choice.” Village Voice, 28 January 1986, 68. 
McGreevy, Linda F. “Ida Applebroog’s Latest Paradox: Dead-ends = 
Mew Beginnings.” Arts Magazine 60, no. 8 (April 1986), 29-31. 

“An American Renaissance: Painting and Sculpture Since 1940,” Museum 
of Art, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. January 12-March 30 (catalogue with 
introduction by Sam Hunter and essays by Malcolm R. Daniel, Harry F. 
Gaugh, Sam Hunter, Karen Koehler, Kim Levin, Robert C. Morgan, and 
Richard Sarnoff). 

“1986: Celebration of Arts Apprenticeship Program,” City Gallery, 
Department of Cultural Affairs, Mew York. January-March. 

“Liberty and Justice,” Alternative Museum, Mew York. February 22-March 
22 (co-organized by Group Material). 

“Recent Acquisitions,” Museum of Modern Art, Mew York. March. 

“Drawing in Situ,” Hillwood Art Gallery, C.W. Post Campus, Long Island 
University, Mew York. March 12-April 4 (catalogue with essay by Judy 
Collischan Van Wagner). 

“Current,” Linda Farris Gallery, Seattle. March 13-April 13. 

“Artists Choose Artists IV,” CDS Gallery, Mew York. April 3-May 3. 

“Investigations 16: Ida Applebroog,” Institute of Contemporary Art, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. June 12-July 27 (catalogue 
with essay by Judith Tannenbaum). 

Bohn, Donald Chant. “Investigations 1986.” New Art Examiner 13, 
no. 2 (October 1986), 53. 

“T-Shirts by Artists,” Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago. June 17-29. 

“The Embellishment of the Statue of Liberty,” Barney’s Department Store, 
in cooperation with the Cooper Hewitt Museum, Mew York. 

June 30-August 1. 
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“Law and Order Show,” organized by Leo Castelli, Barbara Gladstone, John 
Weber, and Paula Cooper Galleries, New York. September 19-27. 

“Artists’ Books and Recordings,” Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago. 
September 20-28. 

’’Social Structures,” Cleveland State University Art Gallery. November 
7-December 12. 

“Rape,” Ohio State University Gallery of Fine Art (now Wexner Center for 
the Visual Arts), Columbus. November 13-December 13 (organized by 
Barbara Kruger, Jenny Uolzer and Susan Brownmiller; catalogue with essay 
by Arlene Raven). Toured under the auspices of Opportunities for the Arts. 

“The First Decade,” Freedman Gallery, Albright College, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. November 23-December 31. 

Fox, Marilyn. “Freedman’s First 10 Years.” Reading Eagle 
(Pennsylvania), 23 November 1986. 

1987 “Connections-Connexus,” Museum of Contemporary Hispanic Art, New 
York. January 8-February 8. 

“Contemporary Drawing: Motions and Arrested Motions,” Chrysler Museum, 
Norfolk, Virginia. January 26-March 6. 

“Contemporary Environment,” General Electric Corporation, Fairfield, 
Connecticut. January-April (organized by the Art Advisory Service of the 
Museum of Modem Art). 

“Floating Values,” Hallwalls, Buffalo, New York. March 18-May 27. 

‘“Some Like it Hot,’” Washington Project for the Arts, Washington, DC. 
March 19-May 6 (brochure). 

Cohen, Jon. “The District Line.” Washington City Paper, 27 March 
1987. 

Power, Mark. ‘“Some Like it Hot?’ at the WPA.” Washington Post, 18 
April 1987, C2. 

“Contemporary Diptychs: The New Shape of Content,” Whitney Museum of 
American Art, Fairfield County, New York. March 20-May 27 
(catalogue with essay by Roni Feinstein). 

“Diptych Art at the Whitney Sees Both Sides of the Question.” 
Advocate and Greenwich Time, 13 March 1987. 


“The Viewer as Voyeur,” Whitney Museum of American Art at Philip Morris, 
New York. April 30-July 8 (catalogue). 

“Appearances 10th Anniversary Benefit Show,” Emily Sorkin Gallery, New 
York. May 19-June 6. 

“Art Against AIDS,” Benefit exhibition and auction organized by 
Livet/Reichard for various galleries in New York. May-December. 

“Documenta 8,” Kassel, Germany. June 12-September 20 (catalogue with 
essay by Carter Ratcliff et al). 

Lottman, Joachim. “Documenta—Eindrucke vor der Eroffnung.” 
Wolkenkratzer Art Journal (Summer 1987). 

“Art Et the Law,” Plaza Gallery, Bank of America, San Francisco. August 
3-14 (catalogue). Traveled to Albrecht Art Museum, St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Muscarelle Art Museum, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Minnesota Museum of Art, St. Paul. 

“Morality Tales: History Painting in the 1980s,” Grey Art Gallery and Study 
Center, New York University, New York. September 14-October 24 (cata¬ 
logue with essay by Thomas Sokolowski). Traveled under the auspices of 
Independent Curators Incorporated to Laguna Art Museum, Laguna Beach, 
California; Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Wexner Center for 
the Visual Arts, Ohio State University, Columbus, Goldie Paley Gallery, 

Moore College of Art, Philadelphia; Duke University Museum of Art, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina; Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, 

University of Nebraska. 

Levin, Kim. “Americans Abroad.” Village Voice, 4 August 1987, 
83-84. 

“Ida Applebroog,” Matrix Gallery, Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Connecticut. September 19-November 22 (brochure with essay by 
Andrea Miller-Keller). 

Damsker, Matt. “Ida Applebroog/Enigmatic and Alive: A ‘Generic 
Artist Prods Conscience of Modem Society.” Hartford Courant, 18 
September 1987, Bl, 4. 

Loughery, John. “Ida Applebroog.” Arts Magazine 62, no. 4 
(December 1987), 106. 

Schwendenwien, Jude. “Wadsworth Atheneum Ida Applebroog: 
Matrix 96.” Art New England 9 (February 1988), 15. 
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ZiTTiTner, William. “Retrospective of Ida Applebroog at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum.” New York Times (Connecticut edition), 

1 Movember 1987, CM36. 

“Documenta-Auslese ‘87,” All Art Forum Thomas, Munich. October 
15-December 13. 

“Magic Kingdom,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York. October 
17-November 14 (catalogue with essays by Ronald Feldman, Lucy 
Lippard, Linda R. McGreevy, Carter Ratcliff, Carrie Rickey). 

Heartney, Eleanor. “Ida Applebroog/Ronald Feldman.” ARTnews 87, 
no. 1 (January 1988), 151-52. 

Hess, Elizabeth. “Beyond Domestic Agony.” Village Voice, 10 
November 1987, 101. 

Larson, Kay. New York Magazine (November 9, 1987), 123. 

Linker, Kate. “Reviews: Ida Applebroog/Ronald Feldman Fine Arts.” 
Artforum 26, no. 5 (January 1988), 109-10. 

Princenthal, Nancy. “Review of Exhibitions: Ida Applebroog at 
Ronald Feldman.” Art in America 76, no. 2 (February 1988), 137. 

University of Kentucky Art Museum, Lexington. 

November 15-December 24. 

“Art on Paper,” Weatherspoon Gallery, University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro. November 15-December 13. 

1988 “The Social Club,” Exit Art, New York. January 9-February 13. 

Brenson, Michael. “The Social Club.” New York Times, 22 January 
1988, C24. 

“Committed to Print,” Museum of Modern Art, New York. January 31-April 
19 (catalogue). 

“Heroics: A Critical View,” Walter Phillips Gallery, Banff Centre, Alberta, 
Canada. February 2-28 (catalogue with essay by Dot Tuer). 

Tousley, Nancy. “Heroics: Six Artists Shatter Stereotypes.” Calgary 
Herald, 11 February 1988. 

“Situations,” General Electric Corporation, Fairfield, Connecticut, 
January-March (organized by the Museum of Modern Art Lending Service). 
Traveled to Gannett Company, New York. 


“The Politics of Gender,” QCC Gallery, City University of New York. March 
6-31 (catalogue). 

“Just Like a Woman,” County Museum of Art, Greenville, South Carolina. 
March 15-May 15 (catalogue). 

“Benefit Auction for South Africa,” Adelphia Foundation, San Francisco. 
April 10. 

“Visions/Revisions: Contemporary Representation,” Marlborough Gallery, 
New York. April 28-May 28 (catalogue). 

“Figuration,” General Electric Corporation, Fairfield, Connecticut. 
June-August (organized by the Museum of Modem Art Lending Service). 

“Ida Applebroog,” Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

September 18-October 30. 

“Ida Applebroog: Paintings, Prints, and Artist’s Books, 1977-87,” 

Picker Art Gallery, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 

October 23-November 22. 

Nevins, Grace. “Applebroog Critiques through Art.” Colgate Maroon, 

1 November 1988. 

“Not So Naive: Six Women Artists,” Steven Scott Gallery, Baltimore. 
November 1-26. 

Thorson, Alice. “Not So Naive.” New Art Examiner 16, no. 7 (March 
1989), 48. 

“Fantasists’ REALITIES,” Pratt Institute Art Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 
November 12-December 31. Traveled to Schafler Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 

1989 “Making Their Mark: Women Artists Move into the Mainstream, 

1970-1985,” Cincinnati Art Museum. February 15-April 2 (catalogue with 
essays by Catherine C. Brawer, Ellen G. Landau, Thomas McEvilley, Ferris 
Olin, Randy Rosen, Calvin Tomkins, Marcia Tucker, Ann-Sargent Wooster). 
Traveled to New Orleans Museum of Art; Denver Art Museum; Penn^lvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Handy, Ellen. “Readings: Women, Art, Feminism.” Arts Magazine 63, 
no. 4 (May 1989), 25-31. 

Heiter Ait Gallery, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

March 27-April 21. 
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“The Bronx Celebrates: Word/lmage,” Lehman College Art Gallery, Bronx, 
New York. March 30-May 6. 

“Benefit Auction Exhibition,” New Museum of Contemporary Art, New 
York. April 26-May 1. 

“Contemporary Paintings from the Permanent Collection,” Williams College 
Museum of Art, Williamstown, Massachusetts. June 8-July 9. 

“Art at the Edge: Ida Applebroog,” High Museum of Art, Atlanta. 
September 12-October 29 (organized by Susan Krane; catalogue). 
Traveled to Carnegie Mellon Art Gallery, Pittsburgh. 

Fox, Catherine. “Evil’s Witness: Artist Ida Applebroog Depicts a Grim 
World.” Atlanta Constitution, 25 September 1989, B1:1. 

Zed, Xenia. “Interview: Ida Applebroog.” Art Papers 13, no. 5 
(September-October 1989), 30-33. 

Barbara Gross Galerie, Munich, Germany. September 15-October 28. 

“Nostrums,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York. October 
14-November 11 (catalogue with essay by Carlo McCormick). 

Ball, Edward. 7 Days, 1 November 1989, 68. 

Hess, Elizabeth. “Shock Gallery.” Village Voice, 1 November 1989, 103. 

“New Visions of the Apocalypse,” Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence. November 11-February 19, 1990 (catalogue). 

“Mythic Moderns,” Artworks Gallery, Hartford, Connecticut. 

December 8-January 6, 1990. 

1990 “Ida Applebroog: Happy Families,” Contemporary Arts Museum, 

Houston. February 24-May 20 (catalogue with essays by Lowery Sims, 
Thomas W. Sokolowski, and Marilyn Zeitlin). Traveled to the Power 
Plant, Toronto, June 22-September 3. 

Chadwick, Susan. “Museums Exhibit Work of American, a French 
Master.” Houston Post, 21 February 1990, D2. 

“New York Artist’s ‘Happy Families’ Fails to Hit Home.” Houston 
Post, 28 February 1990, Dl. 

Harris, Melissa. “Ida Applebroog.” Interview (February 1990), 3. 
Johnson, Patricia. Houston Chronicle, 5 March 1990, D9-10. 

Roberts, Anne. Public News, 7 March 1990, 10. 


“Invitational Exhibition of Painting 8t Sculpture,” American Academy ft 
Institute of Arts and Letters, New York. March 5-May 1. 

Barbara Gross Galerie at the Frankfurt Art Fair, Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany. March 15-23. 

“Images of Death in Contemporary Art,” Haggerty Museum of Art, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. March 22-June 3 (catalogue). 

“The Decade Show: Frameworks of Identity in the 1980s,” Museum of 
Contemporary Hispanic Art, New York in collaboration with the New 
Museum of Contemporary Art, New York and the Studio Museum in 
Harlem, New York. May 12-August 19 (catalogue with essays by Guillermo 
Gomez-Peha, Lowery Stokes Sims, et al). 

Reid, Calvin. “Inside/Outside: Biography and Sexuality at MOCHA.” 
Art in America 79, no. 1 (January 1991), 60-61. 

“Ida Applebroog,’- Riverside Studios, London. May 2-June 10. 

“Flaneur, Flaneuse: Out for a Stroll,” Barbara Fendrick Gallery, New York. 
May 4-June 2. 

“Word as Image: American Art 1960-1990,” Milwaukee Art Museum, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. June 15-August 26 (catalogue with essay by Dean 
Sobel). Traveled to Oklahoma City Art Museum, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston. 

“Selected 1990 NYFA Fellowship Award Recipients in Painting,” 

University Art Gallery, State University of New York, Albany. 

September 5-November 18. 

“Aging: The Process, the Perception,” Forum Gallery, Jamestown 
Community College, Jamestown, New York. September 14-October 27 
(catalogue with essay by Dan R. Talley). Traveled to Art Gallery, Towson 
State University, Towson, Maryland; Continental Art Gallery, Continental 
Insurance Co., New York; Tyler Art Gallery, State University of New York, 
Oswego. 

“Broken Rifles,” Cooper Union, New York. October 23-November 17. 

“Ida Applebroog,” Seed Hall, Tokyo. October 25-November 13 
(catalogue with essay by Bert Winther). 
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“Traces of Feniininity.” BijutsuTecho (Japan) (April 1991), 56-65. 

“Soho in Oswego: New York Art 1990!” Tyler Art Gallery, State University 
of New York, Oswego. November 30-December 16. 

“Prospects: Selected Work from the Collection and Possible Acquisitions,” 
Bavarian State Collection of Paintings, Munich. November SO-January 27, 
1991 (catalogue with essay by Carla Schulz-Hoffman). 

“Fifteen Years of Raw,” Real Artways, Hartford, Connecticut. 

December y-January 26, 1991. 

1991 “Ida Applebroog,” Galerie Langer Fain, Paris. January 10-February 16. 

Bouzerand, Jaques. “Selection: Arts.” /.e Po/nf (January 21, 1991), 24. 
“Paris Now/Jetzt.” Por/s Art/.etter (February 1991). 

Piguet, Phillippe. “Ida Applebroog: Galerie Langer Fain.” Art Press 
(March 1991), 102. 

“Myths,” Museum of Modem Art, New York. January (video exhibition). 

“World Disorder,” Cultural Space, New York. February 16-March 16. 

Hess, Elizabeth. “Collateral Damage.” Village Voice, 12 March 1991, 81. 

“The Abortion Project,” Simon Watson Gallery, New York. March 30-April 27. 

“Whitn^ Biennial,” Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. April 
19-June 22 (catalogue with essays by Richard Armstrong, and Lisa Phillips). 
“All the Artists at the Whitney Biennial.” Flash Art 158 (May-June 
1991), 160. 

Taubin, Amy. “Body Electric.” Village Voice, 30 April 1991, 45-46. 

“Show of Strength,” Anne Plumb Gallery, New York. April 27-May 4. 

Atkins, Robert. “Scene and Heard.” Village Voice, 23 April 1991, 90. 

“Atlanta Film and Video Festival,” IMAGE Film and Video Center, Atlanta. 
May 8-12. 

“The Art of Advocacy,” Aldrich Museum of Contemporary Art, Ridgefield, 
Connecticut. May 18-September 22. 

“De-Persona,” Oakland Museum, Oakland, California. 

May 18-September 22 (catalogue). 


Burkhart, Dorothy. “Emptiness, Loss of Identity Fill De-Persona 
Exhibit.” San Jose Mercury News, 5 May 1991. 

Hurley, Anne. “De-Persona: The Figure Detached.” Museum of 
California (Oakland Museum) (Spring 1991), 9-13. 

“Ida Applebroog,” Exhibition Hall, Avtozavodskaya, Moscow. July 
(organized by Joseph Bakshtein; catalogue). 

“Postmodern Prints,” Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

July 17-October 27. 

“Ida Applebroog,” Barbara Gross Galerie, Munich. September 
13-October 31. 

Hintermeier, Hannes. “Jammem hat keinen Sinn, man muss die 
Leute provozieren!” AZfea/7/eton, 13 September 1991, 12. 

“Presswork: The Art of Women Printmakers,” National Museum of Women 
in the Arts, Washington, DC. September 24-December 1 (organized by 
Ellen Johnson; catalogue). Traveled to University Art Museum, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Elvehjem Museum of Art, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Spiva Arts Center, Joplin, Missouri; Woodruff Arts Center, Atlanta 
College of Art; Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown, Ohio; Federal 
Reserve Bank Fine Arts Gallery, Kansas City, Missouri; Edwin A. Ulrich 
Museum of Art, Wichita State University, Wichita, Kansas; Portsmouth 
Community Arts Center, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

“Ida Applebroog: Bilder,” Ulmer Museum, Ulm, Germany. September 
29-November 10 (catalogue with essays by Annelie Pohlen, Brigitte 
Reinhardt, Carla Schulz-Hoffman, and Robert Storr). Traveled to Bonner 
Kunstverein, Bonn, Germany; NGBK Berlin. 

“Amerikanerin im Aufwind.” Brigitte, 18 September 1991. 
“Ausstellung Ida Applebroog.” Sudwest Presse, 9 September 1991. 
Bode, Ursula. “Gewalt und Kirschkuchen.” DieZeit, 31 January 
1992, 60. 

“Drastische Szenen von Ida Applebroog,” Sudwest Presse, 29 October 
1992. 

“Ida Applebroog. ‘Promise.’” Schwdbische Zeitung, 16 October 1991. 
Karcher, Eva. “Aktuelle Kritik.” Suddeutsche Zeitung, 17 October 1991. 
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“Kultur aktuell.” Sonntag Aktuell, November 1991. 

Kunstforum International (September-October 1991), 451. 
Lingemann, Suzanne. “Was stimmt niebt an diesem Bild?” ART 
(October 1991), 114. 

A/laier, Anne. “Ida Applebroog: Ikone des Trivialen.” Kunst-Bulletin 
(October 1991). 

Reinhardt, Brigitte. “Diese Idylle ist triigerisch.” Sudwest Presse, 14 
October 1991. 

Sachs, Brita. “Im Angesicht globaler und privater Katastrophen.” 
FrankfurterAllgemeine Zeitung, 23 January 1992, 29. 

Steigel, Ruth. “IVlenschliche Beziehungen geraten ins Zwielicht.” 
Sudwest Presse, 2 October 1991. 

“Triigerische Geborgenheit in der Collage.” Neu-UlmerZeitung, 5 
October 1991. 

Vogel, Thomas. “Kaputte Fenster ins Private.” Neu-Ulmer Zeitung. 
Warning, William. “Vom Sehen uberwaltigt. Fin Puzzle aus 
Lebensfetzen: Bilder von Ida Applebroog.” Bayerische Staatszeitung, 
4 October 1991, 9. 

Weskott, Hanne. “Life is Good, isn’t it Mamma?” Artis (October 

1991) , 16-19. 

Wulffen, Thomas. “Reviews.” Forum International 
(September-October 1992), 100. 

“Devil on the Stairs: Looking Back on the Eighties,” Institute of 
Contemporary Art, University of Penn^lvania, Philadelphia. October 
4-January 5, 1992 (catalogue). Traveled to Newport Harbor Art Museum, 
Newport Beach, California. 

“Denonciation,” Ecole d’Architecture de Normandie, Rouen, France. 

October 18-December 18. 

“Safety Zone,” Ronald Feldman Fine Aits, New York. 

October 26-November 30. 

Finley, Kathleen. “Ida Applebroog.” Arts Magazine 66 no. 5 (January 

1992) , 62. 

“Galleries-Soho.” A/eiv Yorker (November 11, 1991). 


Hess, Elizabeth. “In the Rose Garden.” Village Voice, 19 November 
1991, 100. 

“In Brief.” Village Voice, 5 November 1991, 93. 

Larson, Kay. New York Magazine, (December 2, 1991), 150. 

Smith, Roberta. “Americana with Benign and Sinister Side by Side.” 
New York Times, 1 November 1991. 

Volk, Carol. “Anatomy of Culture.” Art Ft Antiques 
(November 1991), 31. 

“The Hybrid State,” Exit Art, New York. November 2-December 14. 

“43rd Annual Academy-Institute Purchase Exhibition,” American Academy 
and Institute of Arts and Letters, New York. November 12-December 8. 

“Domenikos Theotokopoulos: A Dialogue,” Philippe Briet Gallery, New 
York. December 5-January 25, 1992. 

1992 “Empowering the Viewer: Art, Politics and Community,” William Benton 
Museum of Art, University of Connecticut, Storrs. January 21-March 6. 
Traveled to Temple University, Philadelphia. 

“Ida Applebroog,” Stichting de Appel, Amsterdam. 

February 14-March 28. 

Sachs, Brita. “Im Angesicht globaler und private Katastrophen.” 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 23 January 1992, 29. 

Steenbergen, Renee. “Ida Applebroog.” Archis (The Netherlands) 
(March 1992), 5. 

Tilroe, Anna. “Het hardstenen conflict tusses kunst en geweld.” 
Volusrrant, 3 February 1992. 

“Tv-beelden zijn voedsel voor mijn kunst.” NRC Handelsbiad, 21 
February 1992. 

Van Sinderen, Wim. “Verontrustend realismez.” HetParool, 21 
February 1992. 

“Ida Applebroog,” Galerie Akinci, Amsterdam. March 14-April 18. 

“Ida Applebroog,” RealistmusStudio, Berlin. April 25-May 31. 

“Slow Art-Painting in New York Now,” P.S. 1, Institute for Art and Urban 
Resources, Long Island City, New York. April 26-June 21. 
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Larson, Kay. “The Painting Pyramid.” New York (May 25, 1992), 
85-86. 

Smith, Roberta. “From New York Painters, Work That Takes Time.” 
New York Times, 1 May 1992, C31. 

“Pour La Suite Du Monde,” Musee d’art contemporain, Montreal. May 
26-October 11 (catalogue). 

Aquin, Stephane. “Pour la suite du monde: histoire a suivre.” Voir 
(June 10, 1992), 20. 

Bellavance, Guy. “Openings: ‘Pour la suite du Monde’: Musee d’art 
contemporain de Montreal.” C Magazine (Fall 1992), 36-47. 
Bogardi, Georges. “Pour la suite du monde: Musee d’art contempo¬ 
rain de Montreal.” Canadian Art (Fall 1992), 94-96. 

Cron, Marie-Michele. “Miroir de la societe du spectacle.” Le Devoir 
(July 18, 1992), B12. 

Jouannais, Jean Yves. “Pour la suite du monde: Musee d’art con¬ 
temporain.” Art Press (July-August, 1992), 75. 

Lehmann, Henry. Canadian Art {Spnng 1992), 22. 

Mays, John Bentley. “Practicing the Art of Being Seen.” The Globe 
and Mail Montreal, 30 May 1992, C4. 

“Ida Applebroog,” Kunsthallen Brandts Klaedefabrik, Odense, Denmark. 
June 12-August 16. 

“The Abortion Project,” Real Art Ways, Hartford, Connecticut. October 
11-November 9 (organized by Anne R. Pasternak). Traveled to Hallwalls, 
Buffalo, New York; New Langton Arts, San Francisco. 

Donovan, Patricia. “Art on the Front Lines.” Buffalo News, 

6 March 1992. 

Licata, Elizabeth. “Hallwalls’ Abortion Project Serves as a Meeting 
Place.” Buffalo News, 9 April 1992. 

Rizzo, Frank. ‘“The Abortion Project’ opens at Real Art Ways.” 
Hartford Courant 

“Promises: Election Dreams and Desires, Fears and Nightmares,” Jersey City 
Museum, Jersey City, New Jersey. August 26-November 7. 

“Downtown Jersey City Artists’ Studio Tour.” Jersey Journal, 

20 September 1992. 


Kissinger, Beth. “The Politics of Art.” Tempo, 

30 October-5 November 1992, E6-7. 

Watkins, Eileen. “Twin Jersey City Exhibits Take Jabs at Political 
Process.” Sunday Star-Ledger, 27 September 1992. 

Zimmer, William. “Election Dreams and Fears Dramatized.” New York 
Times (New Jersey edition), 13 September 1992, 14. 

“Parallel Visions: Modem Artists and Outsider Art,” Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art. October 15-31. 

“Not For Sale,” Tel Aviv Museum of Art. October 22-December 27 
(catalogue). 

Shakked, Shlomit. Moor/V (Israel), 21 February 1992. 

“Prints,” Frankel Nathanson Gallery, Maplewood, New Jersey. 

November 14-December 5. 

“10: Artist as Catalyst,” Alternative Museum, New York. 

November 21-February 13, 1993. 

“by foul subtraction,” Artspace, Jersey City State College, Jersey City, 

New Jersey. December 2-24. 

1993 “Songs of Retribution,” Richard Anderson Fine Arts, New York. 

January 15-February (organized by Nancy Spero). 

“Everything is Fine,” Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York. 

January 29-April 25 (brochure). 

“Brooklyn Museum Installation a Vehicle of Social Protest.” Antiques 
and The Arts Magazine Weekly (January 29, 1993). 

New York Newsday, 24 January 1993. 

New Yorker (February 8, 1993). 

Pedersen, Victoria. “Gallery Go ‘Round.” Paper Magazine 
(March 1993), 27. 

Phillips, Patricia C. “Ida Applebroog: Brooklyn Museum.” Artforum 
(October 1993), 96-97. 

“This Week in Brooklyn.” Spring Creek Sun, 5 February 1993. 

“My/Self: Your/Other,” Castle Gallery, College of New Rochelle, New York. 
February 12-April 4. 
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Raynor, Vivien. “Grappling with Feminism and Femininity.” New York 
Times (Westchester section), 21 IVlarch 1993, 22. 

Women’s Art, Women’s Lives, Women’s Issues,” Tweed Gallery, IMew York 
City Commission on the Status of Women. March 1-31. 

“Whitney Biennial,” Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

March 4-June 13 (catalogue). 

Cembalest, Robin. “Intemational-Seoul, Have Biennial, Will Travel.” 
ARTnews 92, no. 8 (October 1993), 68. 

Danto, Arthur. “The 1993 Whitney Biennial.” Nation 
(April 19, 1993), 533-36. 

Gimelson, Deborah. “The Show the Art World Loves to Hate.” 
Mirabella (March 1993), 82-85. 

Heartney, Eleanor. “Report from New York-ldentity Politics at the 
Whitney.” Art in America 81, no. 5 (May 1993), 42-47. 

Hess, Elizabeth. “Art + Politics = Biennial-Dp Against the Wall.” 
Village Voice, 16 March 1993, 34, 38. 

Kimmelman, Michael. “At the Whitney, Sound, Fury and Not Much 
Else.” New York Times, 25 April 1993, 2:1, 37. 

Larson, Kay. “What a Long Strange Trip.” New York, 22 March 1993, 72. 
Pedersen, Victoria. “Gallery Go ‘Round.” Paper Magazine, 

March 1993, 27. 

Rian, Jeff. “Spotlight-The 1993 Whitney Biennial. Everyone Loves a 
Fire.” Flash Art 170 (May-June 1993), 78-79. 

Taylor, John. “Mope Art.” New York, (22 March 1993), 16-17. 
Thomas, Michael M. “Oinking Biennial Art Must Not Be Forgiven.” 
New York Observer, 26 April 1993, 1, 17. 

Wallach, Amei. “Art with an Attitude.” New York Newsday, 

5 March 1993, sec. 11, 52-53. 

“1920,” Exit Art, New York. March 6-April 17. 

Levin, Kim. “Listings.” Village Voice, 23 March 1993, 67. 

-.“Art in Brief.” Village Voice, 30 March 1993, 74. 

“Subversion des Lachens,” Museum am Ostwall, Dortmund, Germany. 

March 14-April 18 (catalogue). 


“Ida Applebroog,” Orchard Gallery, Derry, Northern Ireland. March 
20-April 30 (catalogue). Traveled to Irish Museum of Modem Art, 
Dublin; Cubitt Street Gallery, London. 

Deepwell, Katy. “The Menace of the Spoken Word.” Women's Art 
Magazine (January-February 1994), 22-23. 

Hall, C. “Best of the Bad Girls.” Arts Review 45 
(December-January 1994), 54-55. 

Kastner, Jeffrey. “Ida Applebroog: Cubitt Street Gallery, London.” 
fr/eze (March-April 1994), 50-52. 

Lovelace, Carey. “Yagona in Fiji and Breakfast in Derry.” ARTnews 
93, no. 9 (November 1994), 147. 

Robinson, Hilary. “Ida Applebroog.” Circa (Belfast, Ireland). 

“Die Arena des Privaten,” Kunstverein, Munich. March 24-May 9 
(catalogue). 

“Ida Applebroog,” Gallery Paule Anglim, San Francisco. April 7-May 8. 

“M’aidez/Mayday,” Phyllis Kind Gallery, New York. May 1-June 12. 

“M’aidez/Mayday.” New Yorker, (June 14, 1993). 

“Summer ‘93,” Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, New York. June 21-August 20. 

“Ida Applebroog,” Weatherspoon Art Gallery, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. August 22-October 31 (catalogue). 

“Establishing the Legacy,” National Museum of Women in the Arts, 
Washington, DC. September 1 -September 1, 1994. 

“11th Annual Benefit Auction,” Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago. 
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This speaks to me. 1 see the world like 


this...l know these people, these children 


these families. This is our world, and 


Ida Applebroog is documenting it 
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